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DorotHEA: A Story of the Pure in Heart. By Maarten Maartens. 
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GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 


At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


ComBINED Rait anpD HoTeEt Tickets issued 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


in connection with 


Tourists ave vecommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND,” post free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c, can be optained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin: 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, Lcndon, W., or any of. Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son's Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 
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MR. LEWIS WALLER. 


(a 


MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
LONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 

Season Ticket, 10s. 6d. Open Ito a.m. to 11.0 p.m. Admission 1s, 
ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. FINE ART SECTION. 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS DAILY by the 

Band of the Grenadier Guards, The Exhibition B rsagliere Band. 
VENICE BY-NIGHT. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Caf’s, Public Buildings, Gondolas, and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic 
MASANIELLO NEAPOLITAN TROUPE. 
A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 
SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, the Novelty of the Age. 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'’S ROME. 
at 3 p.m. 7 p.m., and g.30 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI’S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 

The Ancient Roman Forum, Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Radium, 
and a thousand and one fresh attractions. Views of Lago Maggiore, the Gardens of 
EXQUISITE AL FRESCO ITaLIAN ILLUMINATIONS. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. Italian Dishes 4 prix fisé or a Ja carte. 
WHITSUNTIDE EXCURSIONS 
TO THE PRINCIPAL 
From LONDON (WATERLOO) and certain Suburban Stations. 

14-DAY TICKETS to PARIS issued on May 19, 20, and 21. Return Fares, 1st Cl. 
arranged from the principal Northern Compaiies. Ask for Tickets via Southampton 
and Havre.) 
also to ST. MALO on May 20, fares 24s. 6d. 

FAST EXCURSIONS 
DEVON, NORTH CORNWALL, ISLE OF WIGHT, &c. For particulars and 
bookings to other places, also - 
to the WEST OF ENGLAND, WEYMOUTH, BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTH- 
AMPTON, PORTSMOUTH (for the ISLE OF WIGHT), &c., see programmes, 
Holmes, Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo Station, S.E, 
CHARLES J. OWENS, General Manager. 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
EXCURSIONS FROM ST. PANCRAS 


EVERY EVENING at 9g. 
Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
ALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE, 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Represeutation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
VENETIAN SERENADE TROUPE. 
OPEN ALL DAY. 
“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 
Isola Bella, Rome, and ‘Livoli. 
LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
HOLIDAY AND HEALTH RESORTS. 
39s. 3d., 2nd Cl. 30s. 3d., 3rd Cl. 26s. (N.B.—Through bovkings to Paris have been 
To CHERBOURG on.May 21; fare 23s. 6d. To HAVRE on May 20 and 21; 
to the COASTS of HANTS, DORSET, SOMERSET, NORTH and SOUTH 
ADDITIONAL AND LATE TRAINS 
obtainable at any of the Company’s London Stations and Offices, or from Mr. Henry 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
(with bookings fiom City, Greenwich, & Woolwich Stations) will be run as follows :— 


DESTINATION. DatE PERIOD, 

BELFAST and NORTH of IRELAND .. | Thurs, Mayi1g_.. | 16 days. 
DUBLIN & SOUTH vid LIVERPOOL .. | Thurs..Mayig .. 1 Baay 

of IRELAND _ ..) vid MORECAMBE. | Fri, May2o.. ., | 16 4@YS 
LONDONDERRY vid MORECAMBE and 

Direct Steamer .. 00 30 te +. | Sat. May a2r.. 16 days, 
CARLISLE, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 

and OTHER PARTS of SCOTLAND Fri., May 20.. -. | 8 or 16 days. 
PROVINCIAL TOWNS in the MIDLANDS, (| ti midt, May 20.. | 3, 6, or 8 days. 


§] 2,5,0r7 days & 


g ar Ae 5 Sate x zs ¢: 
LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIKE, &c, Sat. midt., May 21 lilgazevors'days: 


LAKE DISTRICT and CARLISLE .. | Sat., May az.. 3, 6,_or 8 days, 
WATERING PLACES of DERBYSHIRE, Z 
YORKSHIRE, and LANCASHIRE +. | Sat, Maya2r.. 3, 6, or 8 days. 
Bedford, LEICESTEk, NOTTINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, &c. .. aD HO .. | Whit Mon., May 23. | 1 to 5 days. 
St. Albans, Harpenden, Luton af ae Whit Mon., May 23. | 4 and x day. 
MANCHESTER (Races), Stockport, NOT- Tues, noon, May 24. | 2, 3, or 5 days, 


TINGHAM, and SHEFFIELD .. Tues. night May 24. 
MANCHESTER (Races), Stockport, an 


SHEFFIELD .. 


2, 3, or 4 days. 


Thurs. midt., May 26 | 


NOTTINGHAM .. Eeuhaes Fri, worn, May 27 J | 2 Gays. 
Whit Sun., Mon. & | 

SOUTHEND and WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, }| Tues.,and Daily dur- |} 1 day. 
ing May and June.. } 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS. 

For particulars of Weekly Excursions to various Tourists Resorts, see Midland 
Excursion Programmes. 

EXTENSION OF WEEK-END TICKETS. 

Week-End Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday from LONDON (St, 
Pancras), and other principal Midland Stations, to the CHIEF SEASIDE and 
INLAND HOLIDAY RESORTS, including the Peak District of Derbyshire, York- 
shire, the North-East Coast, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and all parts of Scotland. For the 
Whitsuntide Holidays these tickets will be available for 1eturning on Sunday (where 
train service permits), Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, May 22nd, 23rd, 24th & 25th. 

TICKETS, BILLS, &c., at ST. PANCRAS and other MIDLAND STATIONS 
and CITY BOOKING OFFICES and from THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, 
and Branch Offices. 

PROGRAMMES containing full particulars GRATIS. 

Derby. JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MAY 14th, 


Will contain, among many other interesting items, 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: THE ELSWICK WORKS AT NEWCASTLE. 
PICTURES DEALING WITH 


THE INVESTMENT OF ‘PORT ARTHUR 


AND THE ADVANCE OF THE JAPANESE 
TROOPS IN KOREA. 


ape RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Séeele 
Musical Prodigies.—Franz von Vécsey, the little Hungarian 
violinist, has two rivals in the sisters Paula and Flora Hegner (aged 
fourteen and fifteen), who gave a concert in St. James’s Hall on 


Campbell & Gray 
,HYPNOTIC MUSIC 


Miss Nydia, who is giving piano recitals at the London Hippodrome this week 
while blindfolded and hypnotised 


Saturday. They are marvels—Paula at the piano and Flora as a 
singer. To hear Paula play Chopin, Scarlatti, and Schumann without 
a scrap of music is wonderful. They are particularly healthy- 
looking maidens, and their little curtsey is a joy for ever 


An Important Inquiry.—The picture printed by us last week 
from Mr. Henry Norman’s Worla’s Work has called forth the 
following criticism from the money editor of the World .— 


Bags of gold in the vaults of the Imperial Bank of Russia are 
mot much to the point. Some £60,000,000 sterling may seem an 
immense amount to the photographer, but even if it were all 
available for war purposes, which it is not, it would be a mere 
drop in the bucket. Besides, if Russia is so rich why is she 
‘borrowing ? 


But Mr. Norman’s article in the World’s Work 
makes good reading. 


Cheap Music.—Mr. d’Eyncourt, the well-known 
police magistrate, made a very sensible suggestion 
the other day which all publishers might do well 
to ponder over. Dealing with a case of pirated 
music Mr, d’Eyncourt expressed his wonder that 
publishers did not take the wind out of the pirates’ 
sails by reducing their prices. It is, of course, true 
that the publishers of late years have considerably 
reduced the price of songs, but in most cases 
it is far too high even now. The enormous 
trade done by some of the pirates clearly proves 
what a demand there is for cheap music, and J 
believe that if the standard price of 1s. 6d. and 
Is. 4d. was reduced to 6d. the circulation of many 
popular songs would increase sufficiently to show 
an exceedingly handsome profit to the publisher 
at the reduced prices. In an age of cheapness 
music is the only printed matter that is not cheap. 


Women as Witnesses.—The curious case heard before Judge 
Smyly last week in which two middle-aged women of evident 
intelligence swore to two directly opposite stories suggests the 
question whether women make reliable witnesses. The late Lord 
Chief Justice Russell declared once that where no question of pre- 
judice was concerned a woman’s evidence was more valuable than a 
man’s. There is no doubt that in noticing small matters of detail 
women are much quicker than men and have a much better 
memory, but they are strongly apt to be influenced by prejudice. 
During the trial of Canham Reed, the Southend murderer, one of 
the witnesses, an old woman of more than sixty, swore to the 
identity of the prisoner although she admitted that she had only 
seen him once in her life—six months previously—when he passed 
her hurriedly on a country road at ten o’clock on a November even- 
ing. She declared that she recognised him by the flash of his 
eye. Such minute evidence as this no man living would venture 
to give even in a civil action much less when a human being’s life 
was at stake, 


Modern Japanese Art.—Modern Japanese art is the despair of 
the collector of curios. It is a thing made to order for the European 
market. European firms employ native firms to manufacture accord- 
ing to their views. The very designs are dictated from Europe. 
The result is that the real old Japanese china and lacquer work is 
almost ‘fout of make,” and the native artists and workers are 
employed in flooding the European market with the products which 
are expressly prepared for it. Sometimes these products are hybrids. 
For instance, dessert knives made in Birmingham are sent to Japan 
that the handles may be lacquered. The result is very beautiful and 
commands a high price, but to the collector the said result is as 
displeasing as the cleverest mongrel is to the breeder of thorough- 
breds, It is a curious fact that most of the pretty Japanese art ware 
with which the Japanese Legation in Grosvenor Gardens is furnished 
is not true Japanese. Madame Hayashi will tell you that it is the 
kind made for the European market. 


A One-day Newspaper.—Journals that live for one week only 
are not altogether unknown in London, but the Hal/-/one Times 
which made its first and only appearance last week had this 
distinguishing characteristic that its proprietor did not intend it to 
live for a longer period. Its production, in fact, was a pleasant 
experiment on the part of its proprietor, Mr. Carl Hentschel of half- 
tone and “O.P ” fame, who gave his readers some admirable examples 
of his handiwork. Mr. Hentschel has not informed me what the 
exact circulation of his one-day paper was, but I will hazard the guess 
that it was most carefully read by everyone interested in illustrated 
journalism, 
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WATCHING THE WAR NEWS IN PARIS 


| Parisians are as interested in the war as we are here, but their sympathies are not on the same side 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Great Libel Action—The Gallery Boys—The Ethics of Hissing— 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier as a Clown. 


it was a youth with that badge of anarchism who prolonged the 
very vulgar demonstration in the gallery of the New Theatre on 
Thursday evening. His red tie flaunted above the iron rail of the 
gallery as he howled “ Carlisle” and “ Terry Lewis” with appalling 
lung force. It was a very brutal demonstration, for Miss Terry Lewis 
sat white and trembling in the stalls. Verily democracy has its 
drawbacks. 


“Bride and Bridegroom.’—As for the play it is an anemic 
trickle in Mr. Arthur Law’s 
least able style, in which the Rotten! 
poet, Thomas Bruce (Sir aA 5 coe Nae 

sae morning paper has been indulg- 

Charles Wyndham), Wass ing in a correspondence on the use 
verses to Lady Wyvern (Miss of the word, “rotten,” and_ similar 
Carlisle) which are supposed to slang terms by people of good 
have been sent in turn to her  Position.] 
friend, Lady Allison, and ulti- The slang we use I greatly fear 


mately to her own mother. Will soon corrupt the nation, 

I confess to have found the For “rotten” is a word we hear 
imbroglio monotonous and In daily conversation. 
mechanical, but the few cads_ Jy5 “rotten” this and “rotten” that, 
in the gallery may turn it into I know not why or wherefore, 
an unintentional success. The But “ rotten’? comes extremely pat 
demonstration might be taken For all we do not care for. 


by some critics as the logical 
result of too much ‘“ mummer 
worship.” But mob law is 
certainly not the cure. 


A bounder is a “ rotten” cad, 
Our fads are “rotten”. crazes; 
It really is extremely sad 
To hear such vulgar phrases. 


The Ethics of Hissing.— It almost drives me to despair 
What may be called non- The state to which we’ve gotten, 
theatrical folk, however, have And I can only say—well, there, 
quite made up their minds on I call it simply rotten. 


this subject. No one in the 
audience has any right to disturb a performance by either hissing 
or cheering. When a play is over the audience have quite as 
MR. R. S. SIEVIER \\ & much right to boo as they have to cheer. The actor-manager 
The plaintiff in the turf libel action who objects to the booing must also be prepared to go without the 
5 ; cheering. The proper remedy is not to close the gallery but to 
forbid all speeches either from the authors or the actors before the 
Plaintiff and Defendant.—Mr. R. S. Sievier, the plaintiff in the curtain. It is utterly illogical for any manager to offer preferential 
sensational libel action last week, has had an adventurous career. treatment to applause. 
He first came into prominence in this country when 
he purchased at the sale of the late Duke of West- 
minster’s stud Sceptre and the Duke of Westminster, 
two yearlings for which he paid the enormous sum of 
£10,000 apiece. Sceptre, as everyone knows, turned 
out to be cheap at the price, but the Duke of West- 
minster could not manage to win races and was 
subsequently sold to Mr. George Faber. Mr. Sievier 


married in 1892 Lady Mabel Druce, a niece of the ; rd ! i 
Marquis of Ailesbury, and has two children. The led CHOCOLATE 4 


defendant in the action, Sir James Duke, was born || 4) ees BC) MENHERE 
in 1865, andjhas been for many years a well-known i 
figure on the turf. His father, the first baronet, was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1848. Sir James is a man 
of unquestionabie courage, and three years ago received 
the bronze medal of the Royal Humane Society for a 
very gallant rescue from the sea near Ryde. 


Bijou and Bijouess:—The production last week 
at the Garrick Theatre of The Fairy’s Dilemma led 
as usual to a fine crop of Gilbert stories, good, bad, 
and indifferent. The following, however, seems to 
have escaped the notice of the chroniclers. Some 
years ago when Mr. Gilbert was one of a party 
on board a steam launch a young American lady, 
pointing to the palatial residence of a well-known 
South African millionaire which stood on the banks 
of the river, asked, ‘‘Is that what they call a bijou 
residence in this country, Mr. Gilbert?” “ Yes,” 
replied the dramatist, “and there is the bijouess 
standing on the Jawn.” 


Ellis & Walery 


The Man with the Red Tie.—Mr. John Lane got A SCENE FROM “THE FAIRY’S DILEMMA” AT THE GARRICK 


a boom out of Zhe WS. in the Red Box, and Sir This picture shows the grotesque transformation which is effected by the fairy spirits in Mr. Gilbert's 


& 7 3 : : F new play, in which the venerable learned judge, Mr. Justice Whortle (Mr. Sydney Valentine), is 
Charles W yndham SEOs rRecenL production will jee) transformed into a pantaloon, while a very pompous colonel of the Guards, Sir Trevor Mauleverer 
bably be remembered by the Man in the Red Tie, for (My. Arthur Bourchier), has to masquerade as the clown, He is seen wheeling the judge 
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Gossip of the Hour: 


THE TATLER 


Queen Alexandra and her Kodak—The House Party at Kilkenny 


Castle—A Petrol Fire Engine—A New Reading of “S.E. & C.R.” 


The Irish Hansom.—Dr. Meldon, who has just died in Dublin, 
was one of the first to introduce the hansom cab into Ireland, but 
the conveyance for some reason or other never became popular 
The Irish jaunting car is unquestionably the 


with the people. 
most popular type of conveyance 
in Ireland, and in its up-to-date 
condition with rubber tyres and 
improved system of springs the 
jaunting car in fine weather is 
certainly a very delightful con- 
veyance. A few years ago some 
jaunting cars were made with the 
driver’s seat at the back instead 
of the front, and thus some- 
what resembled a hansom cab 
but these cars were few in 
number and never became very 
popular. 


Hands, Feet, or Head P—It is 
a favourite criticism that where 
the Englishwoman fails compared 
with her American and French 
sisters is in her hands and feet. 
The Frenchwoman, no matter how 
poor, is nearly always well booted 
and well gloved, and so are most 
American women. Englishwomen 
as a race do not pay the same 
attention as Frenchwomen do to 
their feet and hands, but I should 
be inclined to say that it is in 
their head-dress that most English 
women conspicuously fail. A 
milliner in Bond Street declared 
recently that not one in fifty of 
her customers recognised the close 
connection that exists between the 
hat and the costume. English- 
women buy their hats simply as 


pretty items instead of parts of a well-thought-out whole. 
days of home dressmaking one often meets women who can make 
themselves exceedingly pretty and effective dresses, but the amateur 
who can devise a really pretty hat is rarely to be found in England. 


THE FIRST PETROL MOTOR FIRE ENGINE 


This fire-extinguisher, 


which has been built for Baron Henri 


Rothschild by Messrs. Merryweather, is worked entirely by petrol. 
driven along the road and its pumps are worked by a single engine 


THE KING AND QUEEN IN 


On Queen Alexandra’s right is Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew ; next to Lady Beatrice is Princess Victoria. 
immediately behind whom is General Pole-Carew. 


In these 


initials. 


IRELAND—THE HOUSE 


22aI 


de 
It is 


The Queen’s Camera.—During the royal visit to Ireland the 
Queen was as usual very busy with her camera. 
wielders of the kodak her Majesty is a thoroughgoing photographer 
and herself develops most of the photographs she takes. 


Like many 
The 
Queen’s taste for photography was 
once the means of averting what 
might have been a terrible railway 
accident. Some years ago her 
Majesty noticed while developing 
a snapshot she had taken of a 
goods train passing over a bridge 
at Wolferton that there appeared 
to be a curve in one of the uprights 
of the bridge. Lest there should 
be any mistake her Majesty went 
again and _ rephotographed the 
bridge. In the second picture the 
result was similar as there was an 
undoubted weakness in the bridge 
although it was not apparent to 
the casual observer. The King 
was consulted and caused an ex- 
amination to be made of the bridge 
by an expert, when it was found 
that the structure was in an 
absolutely dangerous condition. 


A New Reading.—In the public 
mind, I regret to say, the initials, 
“S.E. & C.R.,” are intimately as- 
sociated with the idea of all that is 
slow and inefficient. It seems the 
public mind is not rightly in- 
formed ; at least, a Lewisham 
laundryman thinks so, for he ad- 
vertises his interpretation of their 
significance to be—‘‘Smart, Effi- 
cient, & Certainly Reliable.” This 
is but another illustration of the 
thesis of the philologist that words 


eventually acquire the meaning you persist in reading into them or, 
rather, an illustration of the thesis as extended from words to 
I shall expect to hear. shortly from Herne Hill that “ L.C. 
& D.R.” really means “ Luxurious Carriages & Delightful Rides.” 


Chancellor 


PARTY AT KILKENNY CASTLE 


On the King's left is the Marchioness of Ormonde, 
The Marquis of Ormonde is standing behind the King 
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Gossip of the Hour: In an Arab Infant School—Where the Japanese are Uncivilised— 
A Children’s Minuet at Southsea—The Savoy Hotel—A Poet of the Kerbstone. 


East and West.—I do not know if anyone noticed the extra- 
ordinary way the Japanese have assimilated just as much as they 
want of our Western civilisation, but no more. Their guns, their 
rifles, their torpedoes, and their men-of-war are all the best that the 
West can produce; in their extraordinary secrecy, however, and 
methods of dealing with war correspondents the Japanese are still pure 


A PRETTY CHILDREN’S FETE AT SOUTHSEA 


One of the most striking features of this féte, which was held in aid of the funds of St. Michael’s 


A Poet on the Kerbstone.—On walking westwards the other 
evening witha Scots friend I was astonished to find him breaking into 
a Doric (which I could not understand) in buying a Pall Mall Gazette 
from a newsman at the corner of Buckingham Street. It appears, 
however, that the newsman was a fellow Scot, a poet if you please, 
whose verses my friend knew by heart. Indeed, he has treasured a 
small volume of verse by the said newsman 
entitled :— 


Poems of Humour, By \William Leith, Duncanstone, 
Leslie, Aberdeenshire. Printed for the author, 188r. 


I learn that the poet is quite a familiar figure 

in Buckingham Street, where he has been 

selling papers for eight years. But before that 

he had his views on the “‘ press,” for in the 

volume mentioned he wrote :— 

Fat is the daily news 

That gars paper editors nae look duce? 

Naught else but when man and wife their passions lose 
Bold wives o’ England. 

Perhaps, since he came among us, he has 

higher hopes for the ‘‘ fechtin’ husbands and 

wives 0’ England.” 


Grand Ducal Chauffeur.—Human nature 
is pretty much the same all the world over. 
Even in St. Petersburg it is the same with 
an infinitesimal difference. Not so long ago 
there was a Cockney cyclist who was delighted 
when he was run over by royalty. Now a 
cabby on the Neva has bettered the example. 
He was driving a lady, when a motor car 
coming at high speed from the Anitchkov 
Palace caused his horse to swerve and then 
run into his cab. The driver, an officer in 
the Guards uniform, raised his cap and ex- 
pressed regret, but the lady had had sucha 
fright that she quite lost control of her tongue 


Russell 


Church, was a fifteenth-century minuet danced by Masters Kent and Jack Ommaney and the little and expressed pretty freely her opinion of his 


Misses Irene Sturgess and Betty Austin as shown in our illustration 


Orientals. It would be impossible for any European Power to have 
managed their war news as the Japanese have done. Not a single 
word has leaked out except what the authorities wish to be made 
public. In this respect, I think, most people will agree that the East 
is wiser than the West. 


A Palace in the Strand.—The enlarged Savoy Hotel which 
rises with so splendid a front on the Strand was made very gay at 
the opening ceremony the other day. Several hundreds of people 
were invited, including numbers of men of 
great distinction in various walks of life; the 
dramatic, the literary, and the artistic profes- 
sions were all well in evidence. There was a 
ball in one room and a concert in another, 
while supper seemed to be served all over the 
pla:e. All the visitors agreed that the interior 
of the new building was as fine as its exterior. 


An Appeal for the Children—Sir Horace 
Brooks Marshall, who is interested in the 
Orphan Working School, of which he is chair- 
man and treasurer, sends me the following :— 


The way in which one regards the sum of £13,000 
depends to a very large extent upon one’s position on 
the social ladder. Viewed from the bottom rungs ‘it is 
a tremendous sum to collect, yet two men at the top 
could arrange it over their coffee and cigars and forget 
it within a week, The board of the Orphan Working 
School are anxious to meet men of this latter sort, 
for they are finding it difficult ‘his year to raise that 
amount of money, ‘which is the stm annually required to 
maintain the school and the 500 fatherless girls and boys 
under its care. This institution has the good fortune, 
however,'to have the help of the Prince of Wales this year, 
who has consented to preside at the annual festival on 
June 22, and his Royal Highness will be supported by 
the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Westminster, the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, Earl Cadogan, the Earl of Lichfield, Sir 
Joseph Dimsdale, Lord Rothschild, and other gentlemen. 
A big effort is being made to raise £10,000 for this festival 
as that sum will free the orphanage, for a time at any 
rate, from the financial difficulties which are hampering 
its work. 


clumsiness. Then cabby joined in and the 
officer was having a warm time. “ What’s 
the damage ?” he asked impatiently. ‘Ten roubles,” said cabby, 
giving himself generous measure. ‘‘Here are twenty,’ quoth 
the officer as the tardy policeman arrived. “It’s the Grand 
Duke Michael,” whispered the latter. Cabby hastily apologised 
and assured his imperial highness that the damage was nothing. He 
rather preferred being run over. If the tale were told by a patriotic 
Russian the Grand Duke would have doubled the twenty roubles, 
and cabby would have given the whole to the Russian Navy 
League. 


IN°AN ARAB INFANT SCHOOL AT TANGIER 


The French Minister’s wife at Tangier, Madame St. Rene Taillan, teaching little Arabs 
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Gossip of the Hour; 


Street Posts and Fire—Artistic Pianos—A Joke that 


THE TATLER 


Missed 


Fire—London’s Faulty Ambulances. 


London’s Ambulances.—I am glad to see that at last serious 
attention is being drawn to the deficiencies of the ambulance service 
in London. How far the statement is true that over 1,000 lives 
are annually lost in street accidents in the metropolis which easily 
might have been saved had there been at hand a proper ambulance 
to convey the injured persons to the hospitals I cannot say, but it is 


Mr. Gilbert’s New Play.—Mr. Gilbert, despite his resolve to 
write no more, is himself again. That is well, for he is sw7 generis. 
His new play, Harlequin and the Fairy’s Dilemma, described as a 
‘“‘ domestic pantomime,” is a characteristic bit of topsy-turvy drollery. 
In conventional pantomime the good spirit triumphs over the evil. 
But Mr. Gilbert makes the Demon Alcohol marry the good fairy, 


unquestionably a fact that a great deal of 
torture is unnecessarily inflicted. It is not 
merely that victims of street accidents have 
often to be conveyed in a jolting four-wheeler to 
the nearest hospital, but even when an ambu- 
lance is available it is far from suitable for 
certain cases. During the last heat wave a 
couple of years ago I saw in St. Paul’s ;Church- 
yard an old man who had fallen down from 
sunstroke being slowly roasted in an open 
ambulance. His head was exposed to a broiling 
July sun without even a pocket handkerchief for 
protection. Heat waves have been'so rare in this 
country latterly that perhaps cases of sunstroke 
may be regarded as negligible quantities, but it 
is high time that a proper ambulance service 
be provided for ordinary accidents. 


A Missed Point.— The Westminster 
Gazette is seldom deficient in the sense of 
humour, but last week it printed a joke of 
which it quite managed to miss the point. 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, according to the story in the 
Westminster, once wrote a quaint apology to a 


Britain’s Best 


[A short time ago 50,000 gallons of English- 
made wine were put up for sale by auction, 
and champagne at £1 1s. a dozen is openly 
made and sold within a few miles of London. 
—Weekly Paper.) 


Let others sing of Rhenish wine, 
The juices of champagne, 

Or call Oporto’s draught divine. 

I’m proud to say that it is mine 
To hymn a nobler strain. 


For here I raise my chant the while 
A brimming glass I fill 
Of wine that’s made in Britain’s isle; 
The taste I own is rather vile, 
But it is British still, 


To British wine then let us cling, 
Come, friends, your glasses clink ; 
Round all the world its praise shall ring, 
For it is just the very thing 
For—other folks to drink. 


Rosebud, and in the alliance the misfortunes 
that overtook a judge (Mr. Valentine), an officer 
of the Guards (Mr. Bourchier), a hospital nurse 
(Miss Vanbrugh), and a parson (Mr. O. B. 
Clarence)—who were converted into pantaloon, 
clown, columbine, and harlequin — vanish. 
There is plenty of laughter in the extravaganza, 
which is practically a Savoy opera without the 
music. I think it will succeed. Mr. Gilbert, 
though vigorously summoned, did not take his 


call, but he duly appeared afterwards at 
Mrs, Carte’s house-warming at the Savoy, 


which has risen on the fortunes he helped so 
largely to create. 


A Pianoforte Exhibition.—‘‘ The Last of 
Limmer’s ” is the title of an article in the cur- 
rent number of AZacmillan’s Magazine, which 
tells the story of that famous hotel. But 
Limmer’s has just revived in new glory, and 
the great building in Conduit Street, New Bond 
Street, has now become the emporium of the 
famous house of Broadwood—a firm that has 
existed for six generations, sold a piano in its 


neighbour who had complained that some of his men had been 
poaching on ‘his (the neighbour’s) land. “I’m extremely sorry,” ran 
the dramatist’s letter, ‘that my men have damaged your preserves. 
With apologies for using the word, ‘preserves,’ I am, &c.” So far 
and no farther the Westminster Gazette. The whole point, how- 
ever, of the story was that Mr. Gilbert’s neighbour was a well-known 


day to Frederick the Great of Prussia, and has been selling them (as 
a little book they have just issued called The House of Broadwood 
tells us) to crowds of famous people ever since. A visitor to Limmer’s 
to-day under its new conditions cannot fail to be greatly impressed. 
Amid a vast number of musical instruments one is taken to see a 
beautiful piano belonging to Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema on one 
floor and an equally beautiful instrument decorated by Sir Edward 


jam manufacturer 


These wooden posts at the end of Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, were erected a few 
days ago in place of the old familiar 
stone pillars. Each is in two parts, as 
can be |seen in the photograph, hinged 
together close to the base and secured 
by a padlock. By unfastening these 
locks the four posts can be lowered level 
with the pavement, thus leaving an un- 
obstructed pathway. This innovation, 
an outcome of the recent fire in the 
Paternoster Row quarter, will make the 
passage easy of access for fire engines 
and escapes as the firemen will be 
provided with keys to unlock the posts 


Burne-Jones on another. The lift will then take one 


NOT GATLING GUNS BUT A HELP 
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to a marvellous collection of antique instruments 
illustrating the evolution of the pianoforte from the 
earliest times and showing the successive changes 
in construction. 
spinet of 1710, and numbers of very early pianos of 
quaint design, many of them manufactured by the 
firm of Broadwood in the eighteenth century. 


There is a clavichord of 151I,a 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Poser for Grandpapa—Mr. F. H. Townsend’s Humour— 
Tinted Milk—The King and the Mayor. 


Colouring Milk.—If Londoners knew more about the properties “For Bravery.”—“In knighting the Mayor of Waterford last 
of milk they would not jump to the. conclusion that it contains an week for bravery,” writes a correspondent, ‘‘ King Edward followed 
undue quantity of water and chalk because it is pure white. For some a notable precedent. One of the first baronetcies conferred by Qucen 
reason or other Londoners Victoria was for saving two 


lives, though lives of in- 
finitely greater importance 
to the nation than those of 
the two draper’s assistants 
rescued from the flames by 
Sir James Power. The 
persons rescued by Sir 
Sotherton Peckham Branth- 
wayt Micklethwait were the 
little Princess and future 
Queen, Victoria, and her 
mother, the Duchess of 
Kent. They were out 
driving at Hastings when 
the horses bolted with the 
carriage, and they were in 
imminent danger of being 
killed. Luckily Mr. Mickle- 
thwait, as he was then—a 
big, burly Sussex man with 
the strength of an ox—was 
in the way, seized their heads, 
and by main force mastered 
them. The Queen never 
forgot the service, and the 
new baronet, as one who 
basked in the sunshine of 
royal favour, was much 
sought after in the early 
days of her reign, though 
some of the  exquisites 
made sorry jokes about the 
length and variety of his 
name.” 


suspect their milk to be of 
inferior quality if itis white ; 
milk must be a yellow-white 
to sell in London, and this 
yellow colouring is, of 
course, produced by a 
chemical process. The 
Londoner, however, fancies 
it is a sign of peculiar rich- 
ness in milk just as he 
fancies that he can buy pure 
cream for Is. a pint. 


i), fia 
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AHH 
Naming Houses.—When 
will the stupid habit of be- 
stowing names on houses in 
place of numbers be given 
up? In most of the suburbs 
it is the universal custom for 
each man to call his house 
by some name that suggests 
a splendid country residence 
instead of a_ red-bricked 
suburban villa by the road- 
side. Mapton House, Carl- 
ton Park, and Sherbourne 
Manor are just a sample of 
such names that are bla- 
zoned on the gates of three 
houses in a western suburb. 
Of course, a man can call 
his house by any name he 
pleases, but it should be 
distinctly numbered. 


“THE FRIEND OF MAN” 


Chorus of London Dogs (coming across straw laid in street): Hurrah! somebody's 
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THE LADY AND THE LION 


Madame Claire Heliot, who appeared at the London Hippodrome some time ago, and one of her dangerous pets. This lion was captured when quite a 
cub by some British officers at Moschi 
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The Book and its Story—The Treasures of an Old Cottage. 


The Cottage Homes of 
England. — Perhaps there 
are cynics who think that 
the cottage homes — of 
England do not stand quite 
so beautifully to-day as they 
did when the poet sang of 
them. Ifyou want to know 
how beautifully they stood 
a hundred yeirs ago you 
should read Old West 
Surrey, by Gertrude Jekyll, published by the Longmans. Miss (or 
Mrs?) Jekyll—the title-page should perhaps inform us on that 
interesting point—has written a really beautiful book with a mass 
of interesting illustrations from photographs. It is sad to think how 
the middle-Victorian period devoted itself to destroy all the quaint 
elements that 
made up the cot- 
tage of that era; 
fortunately they 
may be found 
here and _ there 
throughout Eng- 
land, and Miss 
Jekyll would seem 
to have found 
them in abun- 
dance in west 
Surrey, where she 
has explored farm- 
houses and _ cot- 
tages, photo- 
graphed the old wells, the old kitchens, the granaries and waggon 
sheds, not to mention a large collection of articles from the interiors. 


FLINTLOCK FOR IGNITING TINDER 


Before Electric Lighting.—To me these illustrations 
of the old utensils of English country life—the oak 
tables, the wooden trenchers, the linen hutches, the Bible 
boxes, and a hundred similar articles—-are intensely 
fascinating. Then we are shown illustrations of 
the small curiosities that went to make up the old 
cottage and that, of course, may be found in an “im- 
proved” but less picturesque form in the modern 
cottage; coffee mills, mouse traps, ladles, and, of 
course, all the elements of old-world lighting, such as 
snuffers, tinder boxes, quaint candlesticks, and above 
all, the rushlight holders. Cottagers going to bed in 
the old days, we are told, would lay a lighted rushlight 
on the edge of an old oak chest, leaving an inch over 
the edge ; their undressing was ‘expeditious, and they 
generally managed to get to bed before it burnt up to 
the chest—it would then go out of itself. The edges of 


oid furniture are often found burnt into shallow grooves TOBY 


from this practice. ‘The trouble that our ancestors had 
to take to obtain a light at all is exemplified in Miss Jekyll’s pages 
by many illustrations. 


The Disappearing Kettle-Holder.—Then she devotes an inte- 
resting chapter to old cottage ornaments. There is the Toby jug, of 
which I reproduce the illustration—the figure, that is 
to say, of an eighteenth-century- farmer with knee 


go Sweet Bree: . 
OF My 
“Chhd hades 


SAMPLER 


BRASS TINDER-BOX AND 


KETTLE-HOLDER 


breeches, a_three-cornered 
hat, flowery, long-skirted 
coat, and frilled shirtbands. 
He holds the foaming jug of 
ale upon his knee, and his 
face wears a broad grin in 
pleasurable anticipation of 
the refreshing draught. 
Then there are the old 
samplers and also the 
kettle-holders, so common 
still in thousands of homes yet so out of date in much of our 
modern civilisation. A young man who had been educated at 
Harrow and Oxford to whom IJ showed this illustration had never seen 
an original. The modern breakfast table, in fact, and five o’clock tea 
have quite killed the kettle-holder for a large class. There are further 
chapters devoted 
to crockery and 
table ware of the 
cottage, also to 
the furniture and 
the tools. In fact, 
no better book has 
been published for 
many years calcu- 
lated to give one 
an impression of 
the fast-disappear- 
ing life of a more 
picturesque Eng- 
land than our own. 


BRASS CANDLESTICK 


FLINTLOCK FOR IGNITING TINDER 


In the pre-School-Board Days.—The writer is not merely an 
antiquarian and curio-hunter ; she has ‘ views.” She concludes her 
volume with a thoughtful survey of the manners and 
customs of the country in those earlier yeais. From 
six in the morning to nine at night were the hours for 
working in the field; the children shared the same 
long period with their elders. The children, we are 
told, by the way, were better disciplined and therefore 
better-mannered in those old hard-working days. Boys 
in a labourer’s cottage when a meal was ready, after 
having made themselves clean, stood in a row while 
grace was said and did not sit down until they were told. 
“JT mind when we always ate off wooden trenchers, not 
crockern plates,” said one of the writer’s old friends. 
‘When we used to have a meat pudding it was boiled 
in a pudding cloth, not in a basin as now.” I may add 
that this custom still prevails in Ireland, where a plum 
pudding boiled in a basin would be considered absurd, 
as, indeed, it really is. 


JUG The Old Peasant’s Smock.—In Surrey it would 


seem the white smock of the farmer, the Sunday cos- 
tume that listed a whole lifetime, and was in many cases made for 
him by his sweetheart before marriage, is now almost unknown, 
although you may still see among the carters and in many country 
districts a smock for Sunday use. That old Sunday smock was a 
very elaborate piece of work. But I think I have said enough to 
indicate the great variety of interesting topics 

dealt with in this admirable book, 


COTTAGE ORNAMENTS 
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OUR NEW PRIZE COMPETITION 


Who are the Three Prettiest Children in Great 


Nee week I hope to publish full details of a new com- 

petition for our readers. Unlike any of our previous 
prize puzzles this will be a vicarious competition; that is, 
the competitors’ chances of a prize will depend not on their 
own merits but on the merits of others. We shall offer 
three exceedingly valuable prizes to those who send us 
photographs of what are adjudged to be the three prettiest 
children in the United Kingdom and Ireland. 

In our editorial capacity we would not dare to venture 
on the delicate task of adjudicating which are the three 
most beautiful children in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, so we have asked two ladies whose names are known 
to everyone to act as judges The names of these ladies 
will be published when the full details of the competition 
are given next week. 

Below I give a photograph of what were recently decided 
to be thirty-seven of the, prettiest children in America. 


Britain and Ireland? 


than fourteen years of age nor less than two. Infants in 
arms and grown-ups will be excluded. 

The portraits need not be taken by a_ professional 
photographer ; provided the photographs are good it will 
make no difference whether they were taken by a pro- 
fessional or an amateur. It is essential, however, that all 
the photographs should be non-copyright. As many persons 
do not understand the difference between a copyright and 
non-copyright photograph I may explain that, roughly 
speaking, the law is this: if you have a photograph taken 
by a professional photographer and pay him for it the copy- 
right is yours; that is to say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If you do not pay for the taking 
of the photograph the copyright is the property of the man 
who took it, and he can refuse permission to have it 
published. As we shall want to publish a large selection of 
the. photographs sent in in connection with our competition 


THE PRETTIEST CHILDREN IN AMERICA 


37 OF THE 112 SELECTED FOR THE JOURNAL BY WALTER RUSSELL 


THE PRETTIEST CHILDREN IN AMERICA—AS RECENTLY DECIDED BY A COMPETITION IN THE ‘‘LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL” IN PHILADELPHIA 


Now, I have the greatest admiration for America and all 
that therein is, but I am patriotic enough to believe that 
the most beautiful children in the world are to be found in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The truth of my belief I hope 
to be able to prove when I publish the prize-winning 
children at the close of our competition. Every reader of 
Tue Tater will be eligible to compete for our prizes. It 
is not necessary to be a father or a mother; uncles and 
aunts can send in photographs of their pretty nephews and 
nieces, or if you lack these little relatives you can compete 
for our prizes by forwarding to us photographs of the little 
sons and daughters of your friends. ‘There will be no social 
distinction. Prettiness alone will be the sole criterion, and 
the children of a duke will be given no preferential treat- 
ment over the children of a duke’s gardener. I do not 
know the exact legal definition of a child, but. for the 
purposes of our competition the children must not be more 
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it is obviously necessary that we should not be hampered 
by having to apply for permission to hundreds of different 
photographers. Each photograph must have clearly written 
on the back of it the name of the little girl or boy whom it 
represents as well as the name and address of the sender. 

The fullest details of the competition, together with 
illustrations of the prizes, will be published in our issue of 
May 18, but to anticipate inquiries I may say that the 
photographs need not be single figures; groups of children 
will also be received. The prizes will be supplied by the 
Association of Diamond Merchants of Trafalgar Square. 
The first prize will be a magnificent silver tea and coffee 
service, value £60; the second prize will be a lady’s dressing 
bag, value £40; and the third prize will be a diamond 
pendant, value £30. These prizes will be allotted to the 
senders of what the judges consider to be the three prettiest 
children and not to the children themselves. 
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THE TATLER 


MY career, as 

mapped out for 
me by my _ parents, 
was to be a_ business 
one, and my _ early 
training was directed 
to that excellent end. 
1 was born at Hamp- 
stead in 1871, and in 
due course went to 
St. John’s Wood 
School and thence to 
King’s School, Can- 
terbury, to which I had 
won a general entrance scholarship. It was perhaps to this early 
association with the great cavalry centre that my desire to be a 
soldier was due. I achieved some slight glory in general sports, 
but I yearned for the sterner joys which I understand warriors 
feel. All the same I did not just at that time carry out my 
martial ambition, but in due course 1 was able to accomplish it in 
part, for I was sent to Germany, where I studied with an army 
crammer at Frankfort. This was Mr. Alfred Geidt, a well-known 
English coach, and for some time, at any rate, I diligently endea- 
voured to qualify myself to follow in the footsteps of Wellington and 
Napoleon. 

The less romantic field of business claimed me ultimately, how- 
ever, and I went to Paris and remained for a little time with my 
father, who represented the Queen’s Insurance Company in that 
city. 4 

It is not, I believe, unusual for a young man to tire speedily of a 
military life. So it proved in my own case. Perhaps the work was 
too hard, certainly some of the studies were not so thrilling as they 
might have been, but I daresay the real cause of my break with the 
soldier’s life and my business career was an unconquerable love for 
music and the intense desire I always had to becomea singer. Both 
my father and mother were greatly devoted to music and possessed 
excellent voices, and as for myself I had gained some recognition as 
the soprano of my school choir. 

My actual adoption of the career of a professional singer was to a 
considerable degree accidental. Although I steadily cherished my 
love of music and during frequent visits to Paris attended many 
concerts and heard the best vocalists, still | cannot say that I had 
definitely resolved upon the singer’s life. It happened that an 
American lady who had heard me sing was kind enough to like my 
performance and to advise me seriously to adopt singing as a pro- 
fession. Her advice was backed by that of other friends, and as a 
result of it I consulted M. Sbriglia, the famous master who changed 
Jean de Reszke from a baritone to a great tenor. So strong was his 
encouragement that I wrote enthusiastically home and announced 
that my dearest wish was to become a vocalist. 

Instead of my family being delirious with joy the intimation created 
something like amazement, and I was summoned home almost as 
speedily as a discredited general. I found that so serious was the view 
which was taken of my decision that I was to be allowed a fortnight to 
reconsider the matter. I did reconsider it, with the result that my 
determination waxed firmer than ever. 1 suppose nothing more 
was to be said, for my father consulted Mr. Henschel, and his 
opinion was such that I was allowed to devote myself seriously to 
my self-imposed task. Let me put on record here how much I owe 
to my father. . When the bent of my inclination was clear no one 
could have assisted me more to realise my wish than he did. His 
intense interest in my welfare and his ceaseless efforts helped me 
enormously to achieve such success as I have attained. 

I had now seriously undertaken a heavy task and returned to 
Paris to study under M. Sbriglia. At the end of it, acting on the 
advice of my friend, Mr. Plunket Greene, I came back to England 
and continued my studies under Mr. Blume. It was to Mr. Plunket 
Greene that I indirectly owed my introduction to Miss Clara Butt, 
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who in 1900 became 
my wife. I knew that 
my friend was singing 


at St. James’s Hall 
and I looked in to 
hear his song. 1 


heard it, and for the 
first time listened to 
Miss Clara Butt, whom 
I had never met, 
although she was, of 
course, known to me 
perfectly well by repute. 

1 was fortunate in 
my first professional engagement, which was at the Queen’s 
Hall Ballad Concerts. After that appearance, which was most 
kindly noticed by the critics and as kindly spoken of by friend~, 
I had plenty of work to do; indeed, engagements came so 
quickly that I suppose I should not be justified in raising my voice 
about early hardships and difficulties. As these go I do not really 
think they came my way, and I cannot say that I regret the absence 
of their chastening influence. The discipline and hard work of a 
singer’s training are, I think, quite enough for all practical 
purposes. : 

All the time I was appearing ip public I was continuing my 
studies, working with Signor Tosti, of whose great and’ continuous 
kindness throughout my whole professional career it is impossible for 
me to speak too warmly. It was to Signor Tosti that | owed my 
first appearance before Queen Victoria. During all this period of 
preparation I had the valuable assistance ef Mr. Plunket Greene, 
who was always ready with hints and advice. 

From that time until the present I have been constantly before 
the public in London and the provinces, mostly ir the company of 
my wife. We sing at a great many concerts although, of course, 
there are times when we appear separately. It has been our good 
fortune to be honoured by several commands to sing before Queer: 
Victoria and the King and Queen Alexandra, and we possess many 
treasured souvenirs of their Majesties’ great kindness. 

My own first appearance before Queen Victoria was on July 30, 
1897, at Osborne. Madame Eames-Story was the other vocalist. 
Herr Johannes Wolff was the solo violinist, and Signor Tosti was a 
the piano. As a memento of that visit I possess a jewel case con- 
taining two Jubilee medals, and amongst other royal souvenirs | 
prize a copy of /eaves from the Journal of Our Life in the High 
fands, with the autograph inscription on the fly-leaf, ‘ Presented to 
Mr. Kennerley Rumford by Victoria, R.I.” These volumes, with a 
signed panel portrait of Queen Victoria, were presented by her 
Majesty after singing at Balmoral. 

My most memorable appearance before Queen Victoria was on 
the occasion of her last visit to her Highland home in 1900 ‘| had 
been singing at Balmoral and gave one of the Queen’s favourite 
songs, “‘ There is a Green Hill Far Away.” Her Majesty was, | 
thin’, greatly moved by the song, and desired to hear it with organ 
accompaniment. Accordingly next morning I sang it in Crathie 
Church with the Queen as the only audience. Sir Walter Parrait 
was at the organ. 

By way of closing I will relate an incident of Queen Victoria’s 
well-known kindness and consideration for others. 1 was commanded 
unexpectedly to sing at Windsor on the very day on which my sister 
was to be married. To make matters more difficult | was to give 
the bride away. What was | to do? My position was a most 
serious one. I took a bold step, feeling sure of a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of my motive. I telegraphed to the Queen a detailed 
explanation of my dilemma, with the result that her Majesty promptly 
got me out of it by putting off my appearance before her for a week. 
That act was in perfect keeping with the gracious kindness - which 
her Majesty showed to me on each occasion when I was commanded 
to appear before her. 


MR. RUMFORD 
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A SCENE FROM “SATURDAY TO MONDAY’ 
At the St. James’s Theatre. 


bwograph 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER AND MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE 


As Lord Culvert of Alcester and Mrs, Wendover, with whom he spends Saturday to Monday at Thames Filton. The humour of the situation lies in the fact that th 
little love duet is interrupted by a perfect babel of other visitors who bear down on the hospitable but unhappy lady from Saturday to Monday 
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on the Blind 


By N. Blunt. 


s a hospital nurse of many years standing I have been through 
some strange experiences, but perhaps none quite so thrilling 
as the one I am about to relate. 

I was nursing a private case in the vicinity of Bloomsbury Square, 
and on this particular occasion I was on night duty. My patient, 
who has nothing to do with the story, was asleep, and I stepped into 
the adjoining room intending to write some letters. The room was 
not lighted, and feeling all at once disinclined to write I drew a 
chair up to the window and looked out into the night. The window 
faced one of the side streets off the square, and to-night the place 
seemed quite deserted. It was terribly blustering, and the street 
shone wet in the yellow light of the lamps. It was not a particularly 
cheerful outlook, and I was on the point of drawing the curtains 
when my attention was attracted by the solitary figure of a man. 
He was well dressed and wore an opera hat. The collar of his coat 
was turned up high so I could only catch a glimpse of his face as he 
passed by the lighted lamps near, but he struck me as being ill or 
excited. I should have thought no more about him, however, had 
he not paused suddenly in his walk and looked suspiciously up and 
down the street. Apparently satisfied that he was alone he crossed 
the road and let himself into the house just opposite. He struck a 
light and proceeded to draw off his boots. Then the door closed 
noiselessly and I could see no more. Vaguely I wondered why I 
should feel so interested in the mysterious stranger. With the exception 
of his quick glances up the street there was nothing very unusual in 
his movements, and yet I could not throw off an uncomfortable 
f-eling I had in connection with the man. 

So strong was my curiosity in the house across the road that 
after satisfying myself that my patient was still asleep I again took 
up my position near the window, taking care not to be observed. I had 
scarcely settled myself when I saw one of the rooms lit up suddenly. 
I saw the man pass before the window and throw himself into a 
chair. He was not long alone. The door of the room opened and 
I saw a woman, much bejewelled and in evening dress. I could only 
see her profile and a mass of yellowish hair. She was evidently 
agitated for she frequently raised her hands either in entreaty or 
expostulation. He, who I supposed to be her husband, seemed 
entirely to ignore her. Presently he rose and poured out a glass of 
what looked like spirits of some kind, which he swallowed at a gulp. 
Then he pulled the blind down sharply. Did he feel my two eyes 
watching ? 

I was on the point of rising to leave the room when something 
happened which held me riveted to the spot. The shadows of the 
man and woman were clearly cut against the blind, and what I saw 
sent a cold shudder through me. They were both standing now, she 
erect and stiff, and he with an arm raised as if to strike. Would the 
blow fall? Intoxicated as I felt sure he must be I trembled for the 
woman. Fool! did he but know that his movements were telling 
their own tale to an eager watcher across the road. The blow fell, 
and it must have been heavy, for the woman staggered under it. 
She put out her arm to stay the second blow, which fell with horrible 
precision. I thought I heard a faint scream above the sound of 
the wind and rain, and in my excitement I raised the window. 
Should I call for the police? Then I reflected that after all it would 
be wiser not to mix myself up with a domestic brawl. Perhaps the 
blows which I had seen fall were less severe than their shadows 
seemed to indicate. But see! they are there again—the woman is 
on her feet ; he seizes her by the wrists and presses her slowly back- 
wards into the shadow of the room, and I can see no more. Pre- 
sently the lights are extinguished and silence reigns. Cold and sick 
with what I had seen I was on the point of shutting the window 
when I saw the house door open and the man step out into the street. 
This time I made no effort to conceal myself. My blood was fairly 
hot with indignation against the man for his cowardly and _ brutal 
assault. As he passed the window I said in a clear voice, ‘ You 
brute !” 
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He started as if I had fired off a pistol, and in the lamplight I 
saw his face was ghastly as he turned it for a moment in my direc- 
tion, but only for a second, for as if pursued by a band of hunters he 
turned and ran in the opposite direction. How heran! He simply 
tore down the street like the wind which followed. He darted down 
a side alley and was lost to sight. With a sigh at the wickedness 
of some I returned to my patient. But all through that night and 
early morning hours my mind still dwelt on the shadow picture on 
the blind. 

The following day the papers gave an account of a murder. It 
had taken place in the house across the road. With a feeling of 
horror | realised that I had witnessed the perpetration of the crime 
by the shadow on the blind, and the murderer had escaped. I had 
seen him pass and made no effort to bring him to justice; but then 
I did not know the truth. The police were seemingly helpless ; 
there was no clue as to the assassin’s identity, for no one but 
myself had seen him enter or leave the house. ‘Though I realised 
my peculiar position I was reluctant to come forward as a witness. 
I felt uncertain as to my ability to recognise the man again; at all 
events I could not feel sufficiently sure to procure his condemnation. 
From the fleeting glance I caught of his features they differed in no 
way toa hundred of his fellow creatures ; all I had been able to 
see was a dark moustache and dark eyes set in a white face. The 
man was of medium height and slight of build, but otherwise he was 
but a type of the smart society set—a unit cut in the same pattern as 
his fellows. 

There was no peculiarity in face, figure, or walk which would 
enable me to identify him. 

So after due deliberation I decided to leave the matter in the 
hands of the police. The woman, whoever she might be, was dead 
and beyond the need of human aid, and I felt convinced that sooner 
or later her assassin would be discovered. But the days passed into 
weeks, and weeks into months, and the mystery was still unsolved. 
It seemed as if the man would after all escape justice. 

Little did I guess that I was to be the unconscious cause of 
bringing his sin home to him, 

It was three years since the crime. I had almost forgotten, or 
rather ceased to recall to mind, that weird night in Bloomsbury 
Square. Sometimes I thought of the murderer still at large and 
could only trust he had repented of his cruel deed. 

One day I was telegraphed for to attend a case at Manden Hall 
in Yorkshire. One of the guests—a stranger to me—met me at the 
station with a dogcart. He briefly explained that there had been 
a gun accident, hoped I had had a pleasant journey, and remarked 
on the coolness of the evening—then relapsed into silence. It was 
dusk, so I could not see my companion’s face very distinctly, but 
during the three-mile drive I was filled with a strange unaccount- 
able sensation that he and I had met before. Where and when and 
under what circumstances I could not say. His name I learnt was 
George Orton, and I discovered later that he had an antipathy to 
hospital nurses. 

This fact explained his brusqueness during the drive to Manden 
Hall. I had been at the hall about three weeks, but during 
that period Mr. Orton and I met but twice. He avoided me on 
every possible occasion, and naturally I had no wish to seek his 
society. 

One afternoon I was sitting with my patient, who was now con- 
valescent, in the big entrance hall when the men who had been out 
shooting came in. They settled themselves in the various divans 
and chairs and called for tea. I was on the point of retiring when 
my patient called me back. 

“Don’t go, nurse,” he said laughingly. ‘Come and tell us one 
of your odd experiences. I am sure you have had any amount.” 

Smiling, I seated myself, and glanced at my audience. My eyes 
met Mr. Orton’s and again | felt that queer feeling that he and 1] 
had met before. Then quite suddenly I recalled that night in 
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Bloomsbury Square. ‘I will tell you about a murder I once saw 
committed without knowing it was one,” | said. 

“Ah! that suunds exciting,” said the men in chorus. Only 
Mr. Orton was silent, and | feit his eyes fixed on me during my 
narrative. 

“Do you really mean to say you could not recognise the man 
again ?” cried one of the party. 

“ By Jove! what a horrib'e exper‘ence,” remarked another. 

“No, Ido not think I could be sufficiently sure of my recog- 
nition,” | said thoughtfully. ‘You see I only caught a fleeting 
glimpse of his face in the flickering lamplight when he turned in 
my direction.” 

‘He saw you then ?” said one of my listeners. 

“Ves, he saw me. I spoke aloud as he passed under the 
window. I called him ‘a brute’ and a 

There was a crash of broken china. Mr. Orton had risen 
suddenly, and in doing so upset a small table containing cups and 
saucers. All eyes were turned to him ; mine must have keen the 
most eager, most startled, for I knew instinctively that he was the 
man whose shad >w I had seen on the blind that night three years 
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His face was livid, his hands were tightly clenched to hide their 
tremor. 

“\Vhat’s wrong, Orton ?” asked the men. - Only I was silent and 
motionless. My eyes were still riveted on him in a kind of horror, 
for his guilt was. depicted on his face. The mask had fallen, he 
could act no more. 

Yet in spite of all I felt a pang of pity for my victim, for his was 
not the face of a criminal. His crime must have been the result of 
intoxication or heated anger, not of cruelty. Did he read the softer 
look in my eyes? I cannot tell, but the muscles of his face relaxed ; 
he seemed to breathe again. 

The men were still pressing him for some reason for his unusual 
behaviour, and I saw him pull himself together with an effort. 
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“ A touch of my old heart complaint,” he said lightly. “ Nurs-, 
{ shall want your aid, I think,” he added, looking me steadilv in the 
face. 

I was silent. 

“ Will you undertake my case ?” he questioned with a smile. I 
marvelled at the man’s powers of acting, for I was not blind to the 
hidden meaning of his words. 

“Yes, I will do what I can,” I said slowly, vaguely wondering at 
my own weakness. 

“Thank you.” 
™ The incident was soon-forgotten by all save myself and Mr. Orton. 
Every hour I expected to hear of his sudden departure. I was tor- 
tured with doubt as to the course of conduct I ought to pursue ; 
justice to the murdered woman demanded that I should speak. There 
was nothing to withhold my denunciation of the man save a pity 
which had taken firm possession of me. He had already obviously 
suffered much ; it was an awful thought to know he was in my 


power. I felt I could not use my knowledge for his downfall ; he 
trusted me. That same evening | received a note from him. It ran 
thus :— 


“ You know my secret—I feel you know, I read it in your eyes— 
I am in your hands; do as you think best; I will make no, attempt 
at flight. If you knew the whole story you would pity the sinner, 
perhaps, a little. Though I have not the courage to give myself up 
to justice, I will allow you to do so if you desire it—G, O.” 

I destroyed the letter and kept silence. If I sinned in so doing I 
will hope for forgiveness. George Orton and I never met again, but 
some few years later I received a letter from him posted from some 
lonely spot on the West Coast of Africa. In it he told me he was 
spending his life in the service of others, hoping thereby to atone in 
a measure for the crime which had darkened his life. He concluded 
with some words of heartfelt gratitude towards myself. Once more 
I was glad that I had held silence. I had wronged no living soul, 
and I believed I had helped one man on to better things. 


Bp 


me! 
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ETON COLLEGE 


This interesting presentation of Eton College, with the names and portraits of famous Etonians surrounding it, is the design of Mr. K. J. Kreyer of 
192, Haverstock Hill, who has published a large etching of the picture 
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STRANGE MEMORIALS IN THE 
LAND OF MORNING CALM. 


Kee is a land of strange memorials. In many parts of the 
Empire of Morning Calm one comes across tablets borne 


upon the backs of great carved tortoises similar to the one shown 
here. In this view the 


tablet is shown end on 
to the spectator ; 
the broad face 
of it is covered 
with a long 
carved inscrip- 
tion. A_ great 
number of the 
tablets recount 
historical events. 
During the 
minority of the 
present Em- 
peror his father, 
Tai- Wen- Kun, 
had a great slab 
erected in the 
main street of 
Seoul ordering 
all Christians to 
GUARDIANS OF A GRAVE be killed. » He 
The head of a stone horse protrudes between the it was who ruled 
figures the realm with 
a “heart .of 
stone” and “ bowels of iron,” and slaughtered all the French 
missionaries and thousands of Christians, erecting. 
the slab in order that his work might be rendered 
more complete. 


Forgotten Colossi among the iKorean Hills 


Besides these slabs the land is covered with iy \ 
: Dek . . / 
memorials of a religion which was once a force in Hen \ 


this strangest of lands. Mr. W. E. Griffiths, who J 
has written much on Korea, says, “ What gave ~, 
the peninsula, from the Ever-white Mountains to 
Quelpart Island, its temples, pagodas, schools, art, 
literature, and blessings unnumbered for the common 
people? There is but one answer. Under that 
one word, ‘ Buddhism,’ may be told the long story 
of the Hinduisation, or the Aryanisation, of the 
mind of all eastern Asia. In Korea the missionary 
bearing Sakya’s 
gentle creed 


came to be a Pi RS ee 

trué ". Cciviliser, . gages : ae, 
teacher, nurse of [- = 

art, opener of 
paths to dwell 
in, maker of 
communica- 
tions, and edu- 
cator of the low 
and humbler of 
the proud. In 
the glow of first 
faith the moun- 
tain side was 


A TORTOISE MEMORIAL IN 


chiselled, and those colossal human figures, single or in pairs, called 
mir-yek, were cut. They stand to-day, after 1,000 years of indi- 
viduality and 500 of neglect, often forgotten amid forests and on 
deserted sites where 
cities or monasteries 
once were. On 
the site of 
Seoul, when no 
city was there, 
TAO ISiel ss toe 
superb marble 
pagoda, tier on 
tier, its facades 
and stories 
illustrating 
Buddha’s life. 
Until the awful 
Japanese  in- 
vasion of 
1592-7, which 
literally 
scooped the 
land of its art, 
art works, 


artists, and ANCESTRAL TABLETS 
skilled arti- Photographed recently!in the house of 
sans, it had a Korean 


three more 

stories. Once the land of art, as all Japanese history shows, 
Korea stands to-day, as to wealth and art, only the spectre 
of her past. Japan, art-besotted, spared little that could 
enrich her. China; ever ready to extort silver, ‘fined’ 
regularly this Issachar of nations.” 


.Memorials of the Dead 

Korean homes have their ancestral tablets which are 
reverenced as in China.. This little view gives a good idea 
of these tablets. Memorials of the dead in Korea are 
often very interesting, They take the form of.a great 
circular grass-grown mound, the lower edge of which is kept 
compact by a low wall. Ina wall-enclosed space round this 
central mound are arranged carved figures of animals and 
warriors who stare with stony gaze towards the grave 
mound, which they watch through the passing years. One 
of the most interes‘ing of these graves is to be seen near the 
walls of the city of 

N Ping-yang. Ping-yang 
( si was once the capital, 
and outside the wall 
is what is declared to 
be the grave of Kiya, 
the first king of Korea. 


THE WHITE-ROBED LAND 


Two children are standing on the back of a huge carved tortoise which bears upon its back a dragon-crowned memorial slab. Tne 
. tortoise is supposed to hold up the world on its back 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY INTERVIEWS 


No. VIII.—A Chat with Hathi, the Heavy One. 


Stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, London and New York 


* Yes, I’m ready; but be as quick as you can with that focussing. There’s “This is a position my man likes, but personally I’m inclined to think it a 
something tickling my hind leg” little showy” 


“Oh, yes; | like my work. A little walking stick like this is nothing to a “A little salad the last thing at night keeps the blood cool | find. 

healthy Indian elephant. | don’t thin& much ¢f the African fellows Talking of Africa, | hear they are saying that a good many summers 

although they are saying we all come trom the Fayum. Of course, that ago we had no trunks, only a long snout. What will they say next? 
was a long while before my time” Ha, ha, kal” 
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Unexpected Fortune. 
—Lady Maud Warrender, 
whose concert in aid of 
the Lifeboat . Saturday 
Fund has been arranged 
to take place on June 8, is 
a daughter of the late 
Lord Shaftesbury. There 
was an element of romance 
about her marriage with 
Mr. George Warrender, 
who at that time was an 
officer in the navy whose 
financial prospects were 
not very brilliant. It was 
entirely a love marriage. 
Soon afterwards came the 
unexpected death of an \ 
elder brother, and Mr. \ 
Warrender became © Sir s 


George Warrender and 
the possessor of con- 
siderable wealth. Lady 


Warrender is, of course, a 
sister of Lady Maghera- 


morne and Lady Mar 
and Kellie, both famous 
beauties. 


The Double Craze.— 
There have been recently 
several instances — of 
doubles which have led to 
mistaken identities with 
highly inconvenient and unpleasant results. 
In Paris some years ago there was quite a craze 
among the smartest women to have a double, 
the double usually being some very well-known 
figure in English society. Several prominent 
women in Parisian society had themselves 
made up to resemble as closely as possible a 
very distinguished English duchess then 
spending the winter in Paris, whilst the wife 
of the English ambassador was copied so 
accurately that the copies were frequently 
mistaken for the original, 


Concerning Church Bells. — Sir William 
Treloar’s protest against the clanging of 
church bells raises the interesting question of 
whether such noises legally come under the 
head of nuisances. Some years ago, I believe, 
the matter was nearly tested in the law courts 
by a Dublin gentleman on the grounds that 
he had suffered material and mental damage 
through the pealing of church bells which 
seriously disturbed his rest by beginning to 
ring at five o’clock in the morning. He was 
reading at the time for a fellowship examina- 
tion in Trinity College, and he contended that 
his chances of success were seriously mini- 
mised by the matutinal chimes. I forget how 
the case ended, but it created a good deal of 
sensation in Ireland at the time. Most clergy- 
men in the case of sickness in a house near 
the church at once consent to suspend the bell- 
ringing, although I know a case of a rector in 
Lincolnshire who, when two of his parishioners 
were at death’s door, declined to spare them the 
torture of having their rest disturbed by the 
bells morning and evening. 


LADY CONSTANCE KNOX 


Is the elder daughter of Lord Ranfurly, who has just been succeeded by Lord Plunket 


as Governor of New Zealand 


An Heiress of Coal.—Lord and Lady John 
Joicey Cecil will spend a portion of the season 
in London before going abroad. Lady John 
is the eldest daughter of the late Colonel 
Joicey, who made such a large fortune out of 
the Joicey Coal Trust that after providing for 
his widew handsomely he left all his daughters 
very large sums and to the eldest the estate 
of Newton Park as well. All the girls were 
pretty and the eldest the prettiest. Some of 
them made romantic marriages. The eldest 
married Lord John Cecil, the younger brother 
of the then Marquis of Exeter and uncle of 
the present peer. In accordance with the will 
of Colonel Joicey Lord John took the name 
of Joicey in addition to his own. Lady John 
is tall, fair, with blue eyes and a delicate 
complexion. She has exquisite taste in dress. 


Military Weddings.—The Guards’ Chapel 
was the scene of two interesting weddings last 
week. On Friday Miss Duddell was married 
to Mr. Murray Colston of the Grenadier 
Guards, the bride being given away by her 
uncle, Sir Reginald Thynne, Lord Mahon 
acting as best man. On the following day 
Mr. Beckwith of the Coldstream Guards was 
married to Lady Muriel Gordon-Lennox, third 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
The pretty chapel was crowded to overflowing 
with well-known people, including the Duke 
and Duchess of Buccleuch, Lord and Lady 
Burton, and the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk. 
Outside the chapel there was a big crowd of 
less distinguished personages who, however, 
gave the bride and bridegroom a_ very 
enthusiastic reception as they went away. 
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The Coming Season. 
—The opening of the 
Opera season marks the 


real beginning of the 
London season as the 
opening of Parliament 


once did in the past. 
London is very full now, 
and when the King returns 
from Ireland the season 
will be 


in full swing. 
Among the hosts and 
hostesses who will be 


missed from London this 
season are Lord and Lady 
; Manners, who have just 
let their house in New 
Cavendish Street and are 
in deep mourning, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, who are also in 
mourning and will not be 
in London for some time. 


Expensive Clubs. — 
When Mr. Richards com- 
plained in Parliament the 
other night that the 
House of Commons was 
the most expensive club in 
the world he was probably 
thinking of the big 
entrance fee demanded 
from its members. No 
club in London or elsewhere requires as 
an entrance fee from its members even a 
tenth of the sum which the election ex- 
penses of the average M.P. amount to, As 
far as London clubs are concerned the Naval 
and Military in Piccadilly can boast of the 
largest entrance fee, 42 guineas. In most 
first-rate clubs the entrance fee is 30 guineas 
and the subscription 10 guineas. The 
Travellers’, the Turf, and the Marlborough 
have each an entrance fee of 30 guineas ; 
indeed, the clubs with the larger fee are nearly 
all political, The members, for example, of 
the Carlton and the Reform pay an entrance 
fee of 40 guineas as do the members of the 
Junior United Service. The Junior Carlton 
has the somewhat curious fee of 37 guineas, 
while at White’s the entrance fee is 19 guineas. 


Luxurious Children.—The modern child 
is in some ways even more luxurious than its 


parents. Twenty or thirty years ago the 
same toys and childish presents satisfied 


' the baby son or daughter of a duke and the 


children of a hard-working barrister. The 
modern infant, however, has put away childish 
things and requires preferential treatment 
when his or her birthday arrives. At a party 
the other day given in honour of the fourth 
birthday of the daughter of a well-known 
London hostess the presents included such 
unconsidered trifles as a small pearl and dia- 
mond bracelet, a miniature electric motor car, 
and a dozen lace handkerchiefs. If the 
standard of this young lady’s presents in- 
creases with her years only millionaires will be 
able to give her a suitable wedding present. 
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THE KHEDIVE’S COUSIN AT MONTE CARLO 


The Princess Mohamed Ibrahim is a daughter of the famous Ismail Pacha. This photograph was taken in the Jardins de I’'Hermitage at Monte Carlo 
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A Legend of Cotebele-—Lady Ernestine 
Edgcumbe will tell you how her stark an- 
cestor, Sir Richard, left his favourite man in 
charge of the door with orders to let no one 
in without the password, and how he re- 


A Craze for Crockery.—Lady Faudel- 
Phillips, who has been in Paris lately, is a 
victim of china mania, and carries her craze 
for crockery as far as a genuine enthusiasm 
and a_ well-filled purse permit. Both at 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Balls Park and in town her 
house is crammed with the 
china she has collected. |! am 
positively assured that she has 
no fewer than 300 complete 
dinner services in her possession, 
not to miention the ordinary bits 
of bric-a-brac that rejoice the 
soul of the collector. At one 
time she had—and may have 
still for aught | know—a mar- 
vellous butler who, if not a 
finished connoisseur, at least had 
a quick eye for a good thing and 
promptly brought it to the notice 
of his mistress. Lady Faudel- 
Phillips is a sister of Lord Burn- 
ham and is the mother of one of 
the smartest whips that ever 
tooled a four-in-hand. 


Hostess and Historian. 
‘During the absence of ‘her 
brother and Lord Valletort in 
the Mediterranean Lady Ernes- 
tine Edgcumbe has been playing 
the hostess at Mount Edgcuinbe. 
Lady Ernestine has acted in that 
capacity since Lady Mount Edg- 
cumbe died thirty years ago, and 
has been a second mother to her 
nieces, all three of whom have 
been married for some years 
past. ‘The eldest, Lady Algernon 
Percy, has, indeed, a charming 
daughter of her own who is of 
marriageable age and who,-if | 
mistake not, will be married ere 
long to a handsome cousin. An 
only daughter, Lady Ernestine 


Edgcumbe was never married ¢ 


though very domesticated and a 
delightful companion. Sheis full 
of stories from the history of the 
family and has written a book 
on the subject. When she wants 
to give a visitor a thrill she takes 
him up to the old family place, 
Cotebele, where there are grue- 
some things to be seen, including 
fresh blood stains in the hall. 


Who was 


Barnett 


THE MARCHIONESS OF ANGLESEY 


married in 1898, is a daughter of Sir George Chetwynd 


turned himself to test the man’s 
obedience, and being admitted 
without question cleft the re- 
tainer’s skull with his battle axe 
for the breach of discipline. The 
dark pool inside the doorway, 
says the legend, is the blood Sir 
Richard shed, and it always looks 
as if the tragedy had only hap- 
pened yesterday. 


More about Bridge.—Bridge 
is often held responsible for - 
many evils of which it is as 
innocent as a baby, but it is a 
fact that it has diminished the 
number of many of the enter- 
tainments and amusements that 
used to be familiar features in 
every house party. The inno- 
cent and unscientific cork pool 
and ‘‘snooker” at which the 
male and female guests used to 
try to ‘earn an honest sixpence 
after dinner have had to give 
way to the superior attractions of 
bridge ;. indeed, in many country 
houses the billiard-room is only 
used as a sort of an overflow 
card-room. Moreover, the pro- 
fessional conjurer is complaining 
that the most lucrative part of 
his profession is gone as people 
find it much more exciting to 
play bridge than to watch the 
manipulations of even the 
cleverest of card tricks. A well!- 
known conjurer tells of how 
when he was giving a perform- 
ance at a country house last 
year and for the purpose of some 
trick held up a dozen cards, 
one of the guests audibly whis- 
pered to his neighbour, ‘‘ What 
would you go on that hand? It 
hardly looks strong enough for 
a no-trump, does it?” 


LADY MINTO’S SKATING PARTY AT RIDEAU HALL, THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR OTTAWA 


This was the Vicereine’s last public appearance in Canada. 
son, Lord Melgund, in front of his mother. 
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An ice palace is in the background. 


Lord and Lady Minto are standing in front with their 
Lady Ruby Elliott, Lady Minto's youngest daughter, is on Lord Minto’s right 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A SAVAGE MONARCH 
King Prempeh of Ashanti as He Was and as He Is. 


KING PREMPEH IN HIS NATIVE DRESS 


The King is sitting in the middle of the group. On his left hand is the Queen Mother. The officer on his right hand is the Inspector of Police in the 
Seychelles, where the King is a prisoner 


KING PREMPEH IN HIS EUROPEAN DRESS 


The King, as will be seen from the picture, now dresses like an Englishman. He has learnt to speak English and his little sons attend the Government 
school. Both these pictures were taken by a Japanese photographer in the Seychelles 
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The Dainty Drama of a Doll 


As told to Music in ‘“ La Poupée ” 


The story tells how a novitiate in order to get his uncle’s money proposed to marry a mechanical doll, 


MISS GAYNOR ROWLANDS AND THE ORIGINAL DOLL 


Which was broken by the toymaker's daughter MISS EDNA MAY AS 
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And Represented by Miss Edna May 
At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


The doll, however, was broken by the toymaker’s daughter, who took its place and married the youth, 
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Stage Pictortal Publishing Co. 
MR. ROLAND CUNNINGHAM AND MISS EDNA MAY 
3 THE DOLL IN HER BOX As the young priest and the animated doll 
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PLAYS. 


Week by Week. 
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MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Opera Season.—The Opera season 
has opened well. The first night, when Dox 
Giovanni was given, introduced us to Miss 
Alice Nielsen, who came to England first in 
The Fortune-teller at the Shaftesbury, a 
capital comic opera which never got its due. 
Miss Nielsen has the great gift of personality, 
even though her voice may seem a trifle small 
for grand opera even on the Mozartian scale. 
Meantime M. Messager, the musical manager 
of the Opera, has been interesting himself in 
the production of his comic opera, Veronique, 
at the Apollo. M. Messager, it may be 
remembered, married Miss Hope Temple, the 
composer. 


Against the Censor.—I congratulate Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh on his manly campaign against 
the dramatic censorship—the one trammel 
on our unfettered freedom, The censor may 
or may not have proposed to stop gagging. 
That does not alter the fact that he is quite 
as great an anachronism as the Russian 
gentleman who solemnly blacks out articles in 
newspapers which contain statements he does 
not like. In any case, various facts have 
recently tended to pillory the censorship, 
notably the freedom of the music-hall, which 
is brought into prominence by the theatrical 
managers’ prosecutions, and also the greater 
exigency of the censor himself, which is 
alleged to be due to royal pressure. 


Why the Managers do Not Oppose Him. 
—lI am assured on behalf of the managers 
that they support the censor because he gives 
them a guarantee against the prosecution of 
any particular play by the police ; just as if a 
manager does not know for himself whether 
a play is decent ornot. The playgoer, I main- 
tain, soon settles that point. The public are 
absolutely the final arbiters of decency, and | 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that a flagrantly indecent play will not suc- 
ceed. The real reason the 
managers like the chamber- 
lain’s department is because it 
is not too exigent, but the 
department condemned _ its 
alleged efficacy when it asked 
for the co-operation of the 
County Council in the matter 
of looking after the structure of 
theatres. The managers may 
make up their minds - that, 
whether from the County 
Council or the Home Office, 
the demands for the safety of 
the public will increase rather 
than diminish. 


Why has the Stock of 
Comeédiennes Failed ?—The 
death of Nellie Farren has: 
elicited the reiterated fact that 
the actors of to-day are superior 
to the actresses, or “‘ actorines ” 
as I recently heard them called. 
I have already noted the extra- 
ordinary dearth of clever girls 
in musical comedy. In comedy 
they scarcely exist. Why? 


‘OP oO’ 


Is ‘‘the” Profession Overcrowded P— 
Mr. Tree has not brought his dramatic school 
into being without protests. I have great sym- 
pathy with Miss Emily. Soldene’s remark :— 


The life of the theatre is hard. Do not we of the 
theatre know it? Why should the path be made so 
practicable, so enticing, to the scented boudoir-provided 
‘revolting daughter '’; to the club-sauntering, incapable, 
unexceptionable ‘‘ chappie”’ with sufficient spare cash to 
pay the fees and pose as ‘‘studyin’ for the stage doncher- 
know”? 


M. MESSAGER 


The composer of Veronique at the Apollo 


The tendency of this influx of the better-to-do 
classes has greatly aided specialism. Nowa- 


days we have but very few all-round actors, 
A player is known for one particular type 
of character based largely on his or her 
physique, and as these characters tend to 
bore playgoers it comes to pass that there 
are times when they are not written and when 
To many it is 


the players are “resting.” 
sad to see well 
set-up and 
w e1]-educated 


ME THUMB AND HER HERO AT THE ST. JAMES’S 


As played by Miss Hilda Trevelyan and Mr. Nye Chart in the laundry, where the girl 
has kept the young man’s shirt for weeks and created quite a little romance round him 
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university men taking to the stage as a pro- 
fession, for under our present system it serves 
them mainly while they remain young. Its 
prospects for age are becoming increasingly 
small. In America, I am informed, the 
universities and better-to-do classes rarely 
contribute to the stage. Can any reader tell 
me how players manage to live when they 
are “resting ” ?—for some of them “rest” an 
unconscionable time. 


Miss Barrymore’s Return.—Miss Ethel 
Barrymore makes her reappearance (at Wynd- 
ham’s) in Cynthia, a new play by Mr. Davies, 
the brilliant young author of Cost Kate. 
She is the fifth in descent of the well-known 
theatrical family. Her father, Maurice Barry- 
more, was an Englishman, and her mother 
was Georgie Drew, a sister of the immaculate 
Mr. John Drew. Miss Barrymore was edu- 
cated in a convent at Philadelphia, but left at 
the age of fourteen to make her stage début, 
joining the company of her grandmother, the 
late Mrs. John Drew, sen. Her first real 
chance came when she was understudying a 
partin Zhe Baudle Shop, the principal being 
ill, and she got her opportunity in New York. 


Her First Appearance in London.—I 
remember as if it were yesterday the first 
time Miss Barrymore stepped on an Eng- 
lish stage. It was in the first act of 
Secret Service, produced at the Adelphi on 
May 15, 1897, when she played the small 
part of Miss Kittridge (‘sewing for the 
hospitals”’), She was most charmingly dressed 
in an early Victorian frock, and the plaintive 
cadences of her young American voice at once 
went to the heart of the house even although 
her sense of acting was very immature. She 
afterwards appeared in Mr. Laurence Irving’s 
play, Peter the Great, at the 
Lyceum. For the past five 
years she has been at the head 
of her own company, and has 
scored successfully in Cap/ain 
Jinks, The Country Mouse, 
and Cousin Kate in the United 
States. Miss Barrymore is a 
great friend of the Duchess of 
Sutherland. 


Mr. Waller’s Success.—All 
the characters in J/tss Eliza- 
betl’s Prisoner are historical. 
The Peytons of Pelham—of 
whom Sir Henry Peyton, Bart., 
is the head—were amongst the 
first and most notable settlers 
in the colony of Virginia. 
Harry Peyton, the hero of the 
play, fell at Charleston, May 12, 
1780, The Philipses also live 
in Wales, and their old manor 
house stands to this day in the 
town of Yonkers, U.S.A. The 
scenery is an exact and charm- 
ing copy of this old place, and 
the White Room of the second 
act is the one in which General 
Washington proposed to Miss 
Mary Philipse. 
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Miss Ethel Barrymore. who is Appearing in ‘ Cynthia.” 


Mr. Frohman is ‘ presenting” (at Wyndham’s) Miss Ethel Barrymore in a new comedy entitled Cynthia, by Mr. Hubert Henry Davies, the author of Cousin Kate. 
Miss Barrymore arrived at Liverpool on Thursday 
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THE EARL OF SUFFOLK’S COMPANY IN 


Amateurs in Musical Comedy.—Difficult 
as musical comedy is 'to produce, amateurs 
have such a fondness for it that we have had 
three productions within the last week or two. 
At the Avenue a band of clever amateurs 
gave us Anz Artist’s Model last week. At 
Charlton Park a very good performance of 


“A COUNTRY GIRL” 


“The Prince of Pilsen.”—The Shaftes- 
bury reopens with this musical comedy. The 
book is by Frank Pixley and the score by 
Gustav Luders. For the past two years this 
work has been played without interruption 
with no fewer than three separate engagements 
in New York alone. It is brought to London 


Ellis & Walery 


AT CHARLTON PARK 


managers in America. He is the lessee of the 
Garden Theatre, New York, furnishes the 
attractions for Wallack’s Theatre in the same 
city and the Studebaker Theatre in Chicago, 
and is the owner and manager of a round 
dozen musical and dramatic companies, each 
embracing from seventy-five to 140 persons, 


“THE SHOP 


A Country Girl has been done by a company 
organised by Lord Suffolk, and 7ze Shop 
Girl has just been played by the Robins’ 
Dramatic Society. Miss Blanche Gaston- 
Murray and Mr. Syd Ewart repeated the 
parts made famous by the late Miss Kate 
Seymour and Mr. Edmund Payne. Miss Ethel 
James was the Shop Girl. 


GIRL” AS PLAYED BY THE ROBINS’ 
from Daly’s Theatre in the principal American 
city, where the latest revival was made for a 
series of farewell performances. The Shaftes- 
bury engagement occurs under an arrange- 
ment between George Musgrove and Frank 
McKee, representing the theatre, and Mr. 
Henry W. Savage, owner of the entertain- 
ment. Mr. Savage is one of the leading 


Campbell & Gray 


DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


The Story.—The scene of Zhe Prince of 
Pilsen is laid in Nice, where an American 
brewer from Cincinnati travelling in Europe 
with his young daughter is mistaken for the 
real prince, a Heidelberg student visiting the 
resort zuzcoguito with his comrades, The 
genuine prince falls in love with the brewer’s 
daughter. 


“THE PRINCE OF PILSEN” 
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TO BE PRODUCED AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE ON SATURDAY 
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The Heroine of the Egerton Castles’ Most Recent Romance. 
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MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN AS “SWEET KITTY BELLAIRS” 


The Incomparable Bellaiys, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, has just been published by the Constables. The novel has already been adapted for the stage and played with 
great success in America 
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Some New Musicians. 


A New Pianist.— Miss Paulit Szalit, who 
achieved such a striking success at her first 
recital at the Bechstein Hall, appeared at 


MISS PAULIT SZALIT 


the same halllast Wednesday. She was born 
in 1886in Austria, and until nine years old was 
taught by her brother. She is one of those 
who first appearing as a “wonder child” 
have fulfilled their early promise. Miss Szalit 
was finished by Leschetizky. 


Miss Evelyn Amethé. — Miss Evelyn 
Amethé, the well-known violinist, is a 
daughter of Major Leadbetter, the chief 
constable of Denbighshire. She began to 
study the violin at the age of nine, and from 
then until now (age twenty) she has devoted 
five to six hours each day to regular practice. 
Her master, Wilhelmj, is most enthusiastic in 
his remarks about her future, and he says 
that he considers her at the present time to 
be one of the best players before the public. 
She has twice played before royalty, On the 


MISS EVELYN AMETHE 


last occasion the King told her that he re- 
membered her playing to him when she was 
quite a child. This was at Eaton Hall when 
his Majesty (then Prince of Wales) was on a 
visit to the’ Duke of Westminster. Miss 
Amethé made her first public appearance at 
St. James’s Hall in 1902, and the press was 
unanimous in its verdict and predicted a 
brilliant future for her. Unfortunately soon 
after this concert she sustained an injury to 
her head caused by an accident ona swing, 
and it was found that an operation was neces- 
sary. This meant along period of inaction, 
but although not quite recovered she pluckily 
gave a second recital at St. James’s Hall in 
1903. I understand that Miss Amethé will 
make several appearances in public during 
the coming season. She is undoubtedly a 
violinist whom every- 
one should hear. 


Miss May Cole- 
man. — Congratula- 
tions are due to Miss 
May Coleman, a young 
Irish contralto, on the 
emphatic success of 
her first recital in Lon- 
don the other evening. 
Her programme com- 
prised a number of 
artistically - chosen 
songs in English, 
French, German, 
Italian, and last but not least her native 
Irish. In her first group she displayed a 
charming mezzo voce in Caldara’s “ Come 
raggio di Sol,” while her rendering of Hugo 
Wolf's “ Verborgenheit” revealed the true 
dramatic instinct. Into Fontenaille’s “ Pensée 
d’Autrefois ” she imparted the spirit of Celtic 
wistfulness. Mention should be made of 
“d’Une Prison,” by Paul Verlaine and Rinaldo 
Hahn, with its bell-like accompaniment, and 
“My Colleen Donn,” a very old Irish air, 
capitally arranged by Mrs. Milligan Fox and 
finely interpreted by the entrepreneur. Mr. 
Reginald Clarke took charge of all her 
accompaniments with taste and sympathy, 
while the Misses Maud and Grace Foster- 
Evans contributed violin and ’cello solos. 


The Tschaikowsky Concert at the Queen’s 
Hall. — Whatever lack of enthusiasm this 
country may feel for the Russian Army, Rus- 
sian music arouses the greatest enthusiasm. 
The Tschaikowsky concert at the Queen’s 
Hall simply packed the place from floor to 
ceiling. The idea of concerts devoted to one 
composer is excellent. The last one, 
dedicated to Wagner, took place 
yesterday. 

Mr. C. Dalmores.—I have already 
referred to this singer, who comes to 
Covent Garden. A pupil of the Conser- 
vatoire of Paris in the classes for the horn 
and violoncello he obtained at the age of 
nineteen a first prize for solfege and a 
first prize for the horn. He was then 
engaged in the Lamoureux and Colonne 
concerts, Four years later he was a 
professor of the horn at the Conservatoire 
of Lyons. One day his colleague, 
Dauphin, the bass, heard him sing 
by chance and was astonished at 
the fulness of his voice and offered 
to give him singing lessons. With 
such a master Mr. Dalmores made 
rapid progress; then he went to 
Paris to study the vépertoire with 
the tenor, Vergnet, of the Grand 
Opera. He made his débuz at 
Rouen in the season 1899-1900. 
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Mr. 


Gilbert’s 63 Plays. 


iT n view of the production of Mr. Gilbert’s 

play, Harleguin and the Fairy’s D¢- 
lemma, at the Garrick, the following complete 
list of Mr. Gilbert’s plays is unique and inte- 
resting. It was drawn up by himself. The 
Garrick play is his sixty-third production :— 
1866 —Duicamara (burlesque)— St. James's 

Allow Me to Explaim (farce)—Prince of Wales's 

Highly Improbable (farce)—Royalty 
1867—La Vivandiére (burlesque)—Queen’s 

Harlequin Cock Robin (pantomime)—Lyceum 
1868—The Merry Zingara (burlesque) —Royalty 

No Cards (operetta)—Gallery of Illustration 
1869—Robert the Levil (burlesque)—Gaiety 

Our Island Home (operetta)—Gallery of Illustration 
1870—4n Old Score (comedy)—Gaiety 

The Pretty Druidess (burlesque)- Charing Cross 

The Princess (extravaganza)—Olympic 

Palace of Truth (comedy)—Haymarket 
1871—The Gentleman in Black (comic opera)—Charing 

Cross Theatre 

Ages Ago (operetta) —Gallery of Illustration 

Pygmalion ani Galatea (comedy)—Haymarket 
1872—Randall's Thumb (comedy)—Court 

Creatures of Impulse —Court 

A Sensation Novel (operetta)—Gallery of Illustration 

Happy Arcadia (operetta)—Gallery of Illustration 
1873—The Wicked World (comedy)—Haymarket 

The Happy Land (extravaganza)—Court,part author 

On Guard (comedy)—Court 


f 


MISS MAY COLEMAN 


1874—On Bail (comedy)—Olympic 
Great Expectations (drama)—Court 
Topsyturveydom (extravaganza)—Criterion 
Charity (comedy)—Haymarke’ 
Dan'l Druce (drama)—Haymarket 
1875—Ought We to Visit Her ? (comedy)—Royalty 
King Candules (farce)—Royalty 
The Wedding March (comedy) —Royalty 
Tom Cobb (comedy)—St. James's 
Broken Hearts (comedy)—Court 
Thes pis (comic opera)—Gaiety 
1876—Princess Toto (opera)—Strand 
Trial by Jury (operetta)—Royalty 
1877 — Sorcerer (opera)—Opera Comique 
Sweethearts (comedietta)—Prince of Wales's 
Engaged (comedy)—Haymarket 
1878—H.M.S. Pinafore (opera)—Opera Comique 
Committed for Trtal (comedy)--Criterion 
The Ne'er-do-Weel (comedy)—Olympic 
Foggerty’s Fatry (comedy)—Criterion 
1879 —Gretchen (drama)—Olympic 
1880 —Ptrates of Penzance (opera)—Opera Comique 
1881—Pattence (opera)—Opera Comique 
1882 —Iolanthe (opera)—Savoy 
1883—Eyes and No Eyes (operetta)—Gallery of Illustration 
Comedy and Tragedy (comedy)—Lyceum 
1884 —Princess Ida (opera) Savoy 
1885—Mtkado (opera)—Savoy 
1887 - Ruddigore (opera) —Savoy 
1888 — Yer men of the Guard (opera)—Savoy 
Brantinghame Hall (comedy)—St. James's 
1859 Gondolters (opera)—Savoy 
1890—Haste the Wedding (operetta) Criterion 
1891—Rosencrants and Guildenstern (comic drama)—Court 
1892—M ountebanks (opera)—Lyric 
1893— Utopia, Limited (opera)—Savoy 
1894—His Excellency (opera)—Lyric 
1896—The Grand Duke (opera)—Savoy 
1897—The Fortune-H unter (comedy)—Birmingham 
1904 — Harlequin and the Fatry's Dt emma—Garrick 
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RUSSIAN HISTORY IN PICTURES 
From the St. Petersburg Galleries. 


Empress Elizabeth giving a silver rouble to the soldier, Souvoroff, on guard at the Peterhof Palace, who immediately the Empress had passed threw it 
away. He afterwards became the celebrated General Souvoroff (1729-1800) who compelled the surrender of Warsaw 


Emperor Alexander |. holding discourse with St. Seraphim at Sarow. The Czar was present at the worship of the Saint's bones at Sarow (which is 
200 miles from Moscow) last autumn. Painting by M. Mayman 
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* SPRING, SPRING. BEAUTIFUL SPRING” 
The Cult of the Daffodil. 


THE DAFFODIL—‘‘ DEFIANCE” PROTECTORS OVER BLOOMS THAT HAVE A NEW HYBRID—‘‘'J. B. M. CAMM” 
BEEN HYBRIDISED 


CUTTING THE DAFFODILS IN THE NURSERIES OF BARR AND SONS 
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“THE TATLER” 


Conducted by 


In the rules of the competition it was stated in the first of our 
series of bridge acrostics that a coupon must be sent with each solu- 
tion. This rule has now been annulled, and no coupon will be 
requited. In accordance with numerous requests from readers living 
out of England for an extension of time, it has been decided to 


receive solutions bearing a continental post mark up to June 32, $904. 


WAN. new and most pernicious lead against a no-trump declaration 
has lately begun to creep in, namely, the lead of the highest 
of an under sequence, such as Io from king, 10, 9, 8, 4 of a suit. I 
have no idea where this lead sprung from ; it is not even mentioned 
in any standard book on bridge that I have read, but I did see it 
given as the correct lead in the bridge column of a contemporary a 
few weeks ago. The merit claimed for it is that it may sometimes 
help your partner to kill a card in dummy’s hand, but it is difficult 
to imagine a situation in which the accepted lead of the fourth best 
would not serve that purpose equally well. Say-that the 10 is led 
from king, 10, 9, 8, 4.as above, and that the dummy puts down 
knave and two little ones, and the third player holds queen and two 
little ones ; in this case the knave cannot possibly make, but neither 
could it with the lead of the fourth best, the 8, provided the third 
player knew his business. With this disposition of the cards the 
third player would know that the dealer had only one card above 
the 8, and that card must be either the ace, king, Io, or 9; if the 
declaration was made by the dealer it would be long odds on his one 
card being either the ace or king, and therefore any good player as 
third hand would pass the 8 led and the suit would be established. 

The first time that I saw this lead we lost a rubber by it. My 
partner led the 10 of hearts up-to a declaration of no-trumps by the 
dealer ; I held king, knave, and two others, and the only conclusion I 
could come to was that my partner, having a very bad hand, had led 
me a strengthening card. There were only two small hearts in 
dummy so I passed the 10, making sure that both the queen and 
ace were over me. My partner’s lead was from ace, 10, 9, 8, 5, and 
we lost the small slam instead of only two by cards as we should 
have done if he had led his fourth best. The leader’s object should 
be to afford as much information as he possibly can to his partner by 
his first lead, and the established convention of the fourth best is 
extremely useful for that purpose. The defenders’ hopes of saving 
the game against a no-trump call, or of doing any good on the 
hand, are primarily centred on establishing the suit originally 
opened, and that suit will be persevered with unless it is found to be 
impossible to establish it ; therefore it is of the greatest importance to 
afford your partner every information in your power as to what you 
have got in it. Even if it be possible to place the cards, which I 
rather question, so that the lead of the highest of an under sequence 
would gain a trick, that advantage is more than neutralised by 
the number of times that you will leave your partner in hopeless 
doubt as to what you have led from. 

It is a very fine general rule always to lead from your numerically 
strongest suit against a no-trump declaration, and for beginners 
there should be no departure from it ;; but sometimes with a very 
bad hand when there is no possible chance of establishing your suit 
it is better to lead your highest heart, provided that you are playing 
with a partner who can be depended upon to grasp the situation. It 
is only very exceptionally that it is advisable, and at best it is nothing 
more than a desperate venture to save a desperate situation, but 
sometimes it comes off. Say that your best suit is 4 to the knave 
or 10 in spades and that you have also knave, 10, and another 
heart, here the knave of hearts is certainly the best lead, on the 
off-chance of it helping your partner; you can see that he has 
practically got to fight the other two hands by himself, and the heart 
is more likely to help him than any other suit especially when the 
dealer has passed and the no-trump has been declared by the 
dummy. You should never under any. circumstances, unless your 
partner has doubled, lead from a short black suit as you may be 
leading up to a very strong suit of your opponents’, but you do. know 
that the dealer has not got a very strong suit of hearts or he would 
have declared hearts, unless the no-trump is of an overpowering 
nature, in which case it does not matter what you lead. When you 
decide that your own hand is worthless and that you must play 
entirely for your partner’s always lead your best Aeav/, but this must 
only be done as a last resource, when the situation is absolutely 
desperate. 
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THES CATLER 


BRIDGE COMPETITION. 
Mr. 


W. Dalton. 


FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 


Guinea each. 


BRIDGE ACROSTIC, ‘NO. XI. 


A’s HAND B’s HAND (Exposed) 
Spades - 105 Spades - KJ 6 
Hearts img ayhO) 52} Hearts =e On4is2 
Clubs - - AQJ 84 Clubs - 7 J:6 5-3 
Diamonds - A 5 4 Diamonds - J 3 
Score, love all. A dealt and declared no-trumps, and the first 


six tricks were played as under :— 


Trick 1 B Trick 2 
o ¢ 
o 4 
a 4 
L cS} “By 
ey 
o 9 © g 
is SSeS 
BENS) ABo 
A eZee 


The cards now remaining are :— 


A’s HAND 


B’s HAND 


(Exposed) 
Or [9 
| 


gy]: |p 
sot 

i | 
ar 


How should A proceed so as to take the best chance of winning 
the game ? 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. Solutions must be:addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge. Editor, Tue Tarier, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,” and must reach the office not later than’ Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Supremacy of H. L. Doherty.— 
[he interest in the lawn tennis tourna- 
ment in the covered courts at Queen’s 
Club was mainly centred on the play of 
the younger Doherty and Hillyard in the 
doubles. With his brother for a partner 
Doherty would undoubtedly have gone 
through all the rounds with the utmost 
ease, but luckily for the spectators Hill- 
yard was quite out of form, with the 
result that Doherty in some of the 
matches had to play his two opponents 
practically single-handed. That he suc- 
ceeded under the circumstances in win- 
ning the doubles championship is only 
another proof of how completely he has 
come away from all his rivals. I can 
never see H. L. Doherty play without 
wishing that he had some really capable 
riva] to test his exceptional powers to 
the full; as it is, for the past two years 
the standard of lawn tennis, apart from 
the younger Doherty, has been so low 
that it is quite impossible to say how 
good the champion really is. It is, I 
know, the opinion of A. W. Gore that 
Doherty is the finest lawn tennis player 
that ever lived, and that if the giants of old 
could be revived in all their pristine strength 
Doherty would prove himself too good for the 
best of them. 


A Lack of Length.—Mr. Gore’s opinion 
is not to. be -treated lightly, but on the 
other hand we know that H. S. Mahony con- 
siders that with J. Pim lawn tennis reached 
its zenith and that no player before or since 
ever quite attained to the extraordinary 
effectiveness of the brilliant Irishman when 
at his best. It is impossible, of course, to 
compare with absolute accuracy the com- 
parative form of players who flourished at 
different periods, but I am inclined to think 
that the estimate of Mr. Mahony is more 
accurate than that of Mr. Gore. Except his 
power of killing lobs H. L. Doherty has no 
stroke which Pim did not possess, and in one 
respect he is manifestly inferior to the Irish 
‘player. Pim, in common with W. J. Hamil- 
ton, Ernest Renshaw, and Lawford, kept an 
infinitely better length than any of the leading 
players of the present day, with the possible 
exception of S. H. Smith. Pim, however, 
had to face far sterner opposition than 
has fallen to the lot of H. L. Doherty in the 
past two years, and it is quite possible that 
had the present champion to meet more 
serious rivals he would probably correct what 
has always seemed to me the one weak feature 
of his play. . 


Interesting Rackets.—I have never seen 
a finer racket match than the final between 
Eustace Miles and Baerlein and the two 
Fosters at Queen’s Club. The combination 
of both sides was excellent, but individually 
both Miles and Baerlein played too well for 
the Fosters. Baerlein. was in far better form 
than when he met Foster in the singles, and 
Miles played better than I have seen him 
play in any important match for the last 
two years. A remarkable feature about the 
match was the comparative failure of H. K. 
Foster’s service. For once in a way he failed 
in that department of the game where he is 
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E. H. D. SEWELL IN HIS GARDEN 


This photograph was taken by Master Sewell, aged 
eight, the cricketer’s son 


generally most formidable. Twenty-one service 
aces fell to Baerlein, 20 to Miles, and only 
13 to H. K. Foster. From an esthetic and 
artistic point of view Miles and Baerlein are 
not to be compared with such a pair as 
H. K. Foster and Ashworth, but as they 
played last Saturday week there was a brutal 
effectiveness about them which made them 
uncommonly difficult to beat. 


An Essex Batsman.—I had not the good 
luck to see Sewell in his innings at the Crystal 
Palace, -but I was delighted to read of his 
success. Sewell for some reason has never 
quite done himself justice in England, but he 
is the type of cricketer badly wanted in county 
cricket. Without being a Jessop he is always 
good to look at when making runs. No 
matter what the state of the game he never 
potters about, and | should say that there is 
no professional now playing who thinks less 
of his average. Though his batting hitherto 
has fallen below expectations he has always 
been well worth his place in the Essex eleven 
for his fielding, and now that he seems to 
be in his best batting form he ought to prove 
one of the most valuable. members of the 
team. Until towards the end of his innings 
at the Crystal Palace he does not appear to 
have given a chance, and the batsman who 
can carve 181 runs from such bowlers as 
Lockwood, Richardson, Lees, and Jackson 
ought to make his mark on the scoring sheets 
in the coming season, 


Spectacled Cricketers.—The use of spec- 
tacles seems to have restored to Abel his 
accurate sight of the ball and much of his 
old confidence. Remembering how well Killick 
has done in spectacles one may hope to see 
Abel in his best form at the Oval in the 
coming season. Considering how universal 
short sight is becoming it is a wonder we 
have so few spectacled cricketers. H. R. 
Bromley-Davenport has worn glasses since 
the beginning of his cricket career, and | 
never remember seeing Cecil Headlam play 
cricket except in spectacles; but most 
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cricketers abandon the game when once 
they find their sight failing. Dr. Thorn- 
ton, another spectacled cricketer who 
used to play for {Middlesex some years 
ago, once told me that he never could 
quite rid himself of the feeling of wonder 
as to what would happen if the ball hit 
him in the eye; and I should say that 
the use of glasses in many cases would 
make a nervous cricketer more nervous 
still. 

Surrey’s New Batsman.—If Richard- 
son’s exceedingly useful innings against 
London County was not a mere flash in 
the pan he may possibly prove of great 
assistance to Surrey in a new capacity. 
The trouble of it is, however, that what 
Surrey wants at present is not coming 
batsmen but some new bowlers, and 
Richardson as even a good change 
bowler would probably be of more ser- 
vice to his county than if he took 
to making hundreds. Major Trevor 
believes that Richardson is a far better 
batsman than many of us imagine, and 
predicts that if he were sent in to bat 
fifth instead of tenth or eleventh the mild 
experiment might prove eminently successful. 
Richardson’s particular merit, however, at the 
Crystal Palace was that he hit hard and often 
while the more distinguished batsmen on his 
side were pottering about and doing more with 
their pads than with their bats. If the Surrey 
committee treat him as a serious batsman 
there is always the danger that Richardson 
will take himself seriously and degenerate 
into the type of batsman of which we have 
far too many at present in county cricket. If 
county cricket is to retain its popularity our 
rising professional batsmen must model them- 
selves on Sewell rather than on Quaife. 


The Versatility of Knight.— There seems 
to be no end to the versatility of A. E. Knight. 
Previous to his visit to Australia we knew him 
mainly as an exceedingly able and _pains- 
taking batsman, but during his tour with the 
M.C.C. team we discovered that he possessed 
literary merits of a very high order. At a 
dinner given recently at Leicester in his 
honour Knight made what was apparently 
the speech of the evening, and after-dinner 
oratory must now be added to his accom- 
plishments. Hitherto Mr. Fry has been /aczle 
princeps as a writer on cricket, but I have 
never heard that he is a great after-dinner 
speaker, and I am perfectly certain that he 
has never quoted Walter Pater, Knight 
agrees with P, F, Warner that Trumper is the 
finest batsman living, but unlike Warner he 
gives a reason for the faith that is in him. 
In his after-dinner speech at Leicester Knight 
explained why he ranked Trumper above 
Ranji. ‘When you see Ranji,” says Knight, 
“you come to the conclusion that there is 
some juggling in his marvellous batting and 
cannot quite understand howit is done. With 
Trumper, however, you have always plenty 
of time to see how he makes his strokes.” In 
brief, Knight seems to value more highly the 
British straightforwardness of the Australian 
than the oriental occultism of Ranji. I 
wonder if Mr. Warner would account for his 
admiration for Trumper on the same grounds. 
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Varsity Cricket.— As far as one can 
judge from the Seniors and Freshers’ matches 
both universities will be singularly weak in 
bowling this year. In Herbert, Whately, 


Mulholland, and Brownlee Oxford has some 
excellent batsmen, but I should say that 
Evans must be praying devoutly for some 
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ENGLISH FOOTBALLERS ON THE CONTINENT 


The Corinthians at Budapest. 


heaven-sent bowlers. In the Cambridge 
Seniors’ match Hopley, the Harrovian, was 
the most useful bowler, and it is quite pos- 
sible that in more ways than one he may 
prove to be a second Jessop. 


Prudish Legislators.—I have heard and 
read many accusations 
brought against professional 
footballers, but until the 
other day I had no idea 
that our ‘hired gladiators ” 
were occasionally indelicate 
in the matter of raiment. 
Yet this charge has not been 
officially brought against 
them. Ata meeting of the 
council of the Football 
Association just before the 
final tie at the Crystal 
Palace the question ot 
raiment came up, and in 
next year’s rules there will 
appear these words: 
“ Knickerbockers worn by 
players must be long enough 
to cover the knee.” The 
drafting of this new regula- 
tion must, I fancy, have 
been inspired by the modest 
young lady who used to 
drape the legs of her piano, 
I hope that Mr. C. N. Jack- 
son and Mr. Gray will make 
a note of this regulation. 
It footballers’ — knicker- 
bockers leave off somewhat 


In front is W. U. Timmis, next 
to him is O. E. Wreford-Brown ; the last figure is G. C. Vassall 


early occasionally, what are we to say to 
some of the costumes one sees at the ’varsity 
sports? The knickerbockers worn by some 
of the competitors at the ’varsity sports 
this year woul have made the council of the 
Football Association blush with shame; but 
why should not this exceedingly squeamish 
council go quite the whole hog 
and compel all footballers to wear 
trousers or even tights? There 
must always be a certain sug- 
gestion of indelicacy in knicker- 
bockers, 


Time - limit Cricket. —I am 
afraid the time-limit match did 
not altogether fulfil the excellent 
intentions of its organisers. The 
Yorkshiremen adapted themselves 
far more readily to the new con- 
ditions than the Notts batsmen, 
but both sides seemed to bat in 
an atmosphere of unreality. It 
would be manifestly unfair to 
judge, of course, such an interest- 
ing innovation by the result of a 
single experimental match. At 
least half-a-dozen games will re- 
quire to be. played before one 
could form a just estimate of the 
merits of time-limit cricket. The 
real drawback to its success will, 
I fancy, prove to be the disin- 
clination of the best batsmen of 
a side to alter their ordinary 
methods. With four half-hours in 
front of them the temptation of 
the first four or five batsmen to 
play their ordinary game and to 
take no risks will be almost irre- 

_ sistible, but the result of this will 
be that the batsmen lower down 
en the list with time running short 
will feel tempted to hit recklessly. 

In other words, the early batsmen will still 

show too much caution and the latter bats- 
men too much temerity. 


Too Much Responsibility.—Suppose, for 
example, that the time limit was in force in 
the county championship this season. Sussex 
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without Ranji would be largely a one-man 
team, and C. B. Fry would carry on his 
shoulders an enormous responsibility. That 
he should alter his game so as to take all 
sorts of risks in the hope of putting his, side 
ahead of the clock would be too much 
to expect from human nature. Indeed, for 
even so great a batsman as Mr. Fry to 
radically alter his style must almost inevitably 
spell failure, and with Ranji absent two or 
three failures on Fry’s part would make things 
look very blue indeed for Sussex. On the 
other hand, an all-round side like Middlesex 
would try the experiment with a much lighter 
heart as the batsmen seventh and eighth on 
the list are almost as likely to make runs as 
P.F. Warner. However, as the county cham- 
pionship matches are not within measurable 
distance of the time limit at present such 
considerations are not particularly fruitful. 


A Book for Billiard-players. — Although 
J. P. Mannock has never reached quite the 
front rank as a billiard-player he has long 
been recognised as a most able teacher. In 
conjunction with Mr. Mussabini he has now 
published a book which ought to be read by 
every amateur, and indeed by most profes- 
sionals, with advantage. Billiards Ex- 
pounded is a practical work written by a 


practical man for practical people, and 
though Mannock has taken the grcatest 


pains to explain the theory of the game 
he never becomes too scientific. Indeed, 
in places he would have been wiser, | think, 
if he had been a little more scientifically 
accurate. For example, he writes, ‘ Many 
know, but more | should say do not know, 
that a billiard ball has no definite centre,” 
and yet a little later the full-ball stroke is 
defined as “when the centres of both balls 
meet.” However, if his language is not always 
scientific Mannock’s meaning is generally per- 
fectly clear, as, for example, when he speaks 
of “the cue held ina perfectly straight line 
from butt to tip.” Provided the cue is not 
crooked it is not easy to see how it could be 
held otherwise than in a straight line, It is 
obvious that by straight he means horizontal. 
These, however, are but very slight blemishes 
in an otherwise admirable work. 
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From which were selected the eleven which played against the Rest of England at Lord’s on Monday. The names, reading 
from left to right, are: Standing—H. Strudwick, L. C. Braund, A. E. Knight, E. Arnold, W. Fielder, W. R. Rhodes, 
R. E. Foster, A. E. Relf, J. T. Tyldesley; sitting—T. Hayward, B. J. T. Bosanquet, P. F. Warner, G. H. Hirst, A. A. Lilley 
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Our Last Monogram Prize Competition. 
—It will be remembered that in our issue of 
February 10 we published a list of the prize- 
winners in our last Monogram Competition. 
The winner of the first prize, the 140-guinea 
Erard grand piano, was Miss Florence Bewley 
of Blackrock, co. Dublin, from whom alone we 
received an absolutely correct list of the 
solutions. Subsequently, however, Mr. Alfred 
A. Gibson of 9, Gray’s Inn Square, wrote to 
inform us that he had sent in a letter duly 
registered a list of solutions addressed to the 
Monogram Editor which were also absolutely 
correct. We discovered on inquiry that this 
registered letter had been delivered by the 
postman at another office and never reached 
the hands of the Monogram Editor. As, 
however, we have no reason to doubt the 
bona fides of Mr. Gibson we have decided to 
award him exactly the same prize as was 
won by the second prizewinner in the com- 
petition, viz., a Hamilton gold watch of the 
value of 30 guineas. This action on our 
part, however, must not be taken as a pre- 
cedent in future competitions, as we cannot 
be responsible for the non-delivery of any 
letter, and in any future competition the 
editor’s judgment must be considered final, 
and no plea of a lost letter will be considered. 


Lady Bingham.—Lady Bingham has now 
the prospect of an active political campaign 
on behalf of her husband’s candidature for 
the Chertsey division. Of course, she is well 
known in the district, for she has often stayed 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the sixth acrostic 
(dated May 11) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, May 23. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must. also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


at Laleham House, Li rd Lucan’s place, which 
lies between Staines and Chertsey Bridge, 
and has attained a good deal of popularity 
during these visits. She is the daughter of 
the late Mr. Spender Clay, who left large 


A HAMILTON “FLAT” 


WATCH 


Given as an extra prize in our last Monogram 
Competition 


Double 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Eieventh Series) 


san: I R D 
2°BUN IGUleaN EER 
37 ORD BS aes eA 
Mo Re AB OA Doel GNeG 
a(S SUL OF Haisy moaeyn © 
Gan Eh La BONO TON’ 


1. ‘*Goad"' is not accepted. It does not mean ‘‘ to 
bind around.” 

5. See The Merchant of Ventce. ‘‘ Gratiano” is defined 
as a ‘friend of Antonio and Bassanio”; he was never in 
service with Shylock. The Acrostic Editor does not 


know “ Galoshio." Was he an Italian shoemaker ? 
Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from: 

Avalina, Abna, Alsagon, Ashbury, Ampersand, Aenea, 

Arlechsite, Aylwards, Aldebella, Arho, Amabelle, Almeria, 


Double Acrostic No. 6 


(Eleventh Series) 


A favourite actor of these latter days, 

He wrote the story of Haymarket plays. 

He flirted recently with ‘‘ Cousin Kate,” 

And showed us ‘‘ Joseph's " most “ Entangled ” state. 


1. A flower which is the symbol of a state, 
Which by the war has grown from small to great. 


n 


. A famous port in that same island state, 
The eastward-going liners know it well, 
Last ere they cross the wide Pacific swell, 

Still hastening on towards the Golden Gate. 

3. Great cardinal, who's better known by 

Dumas's story of musketeers 
Than for his real and great historic deeds 
And glory in bygone years. 
4. A knight full-armed might be called this 
In days of yore. 
By technical selection, now 
Means ship of war. 
5. He wrote about The Garden that I Love, 
This is his title—from the leafy grove. 


ees | 
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fortunes to his childien. Her brother, Mr. 
Spender Clay, not long ago earned the vrati- 
tude of the community for his determination 
not to be impos:d on by a titled swindler. 
Lord Bingham is the son and heir of the 
Earl of Lucan, who was the son and heir of 
the celebrated Field- Marshal the Earl of 
Lucan, who was in the Crimea and com- 
manded the cavalry at Ba'aclava. The family 
came originally from county Mayo. 


‘‘A Handsome Reward.”—The question 
what to do with valuables found in the street 
or anywhere is rather a nice one. In the 
first place there is the important item of 
human meanness. There was quite recently 
a poor woman who found a lady’s lost pet 
dog, took it home, fed it, went to a good 
deal of trouble and expense to rstore it to 
its owner, and was not only. not rewarded 
nor compensated for her expense, not even 
thanked, but was accused of stealing the dog 
in the hope of getting a reward. In another 
case a poor man restored a valuable bag and 
was rewarded with a threepenny-bit (probably 
saved froma collection). Under these circum- 
stances the best plan is to hand the property 
over to the police. There is a special 
department at Scotland Yard for this purpose, 
and if the finder wants a reward he is certain 
to get it that way, for the police do not give up 
the article till that is arranged. It is curious 
how many losers resent this, and seem to think 
that the finder ought to be quite satisfied with 
their condescension in reclaiming the property. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Amesham, Antonio, Astwood, Atalanta, Aredark, Ajib, 
Agnes, Alpha, Aldebaran, Arosa, Adabarth, Astynaza, 
Aladdin, Arpa, Alnwick, Amsted, Aston, Alif, Aar, Alta- 
nower, Aredane, Busby, Bellerophon, Bydif, Beauty, 
Bowknives,- Bonnie-bell, Berks, Briar-rose, Bydand, 
Belmanor, Bela, Boodle, Bristol, Baffled-not, Berth, 
Belotelo, Bosmere, Burlington, Belledame, Biddle-bird, 
Bryntirion, Bloomsbury, Boynes, Becepe, Bimbo, Bendy, 
Bulbul, Bracken, Bute, Beeswax, Bow-wow. Balfe, 
Croquet, Chicot, Croaker, Cantiniere, Coomb, Clarelou, 
Cymric, Carissima, Criffel, Cervin, Cherry-cheeks, 
Chess Cass, Carte-blanche, Carminol, Chiria, Carlos, . 
Chelobhai, Chromatic, Crossjack, Carrots, Castledene, 
Cocky, Cliftonian, Cambridge, Cyprus, Caer-gwent, 
Cecilia, Chinchin, Colleen-bawn, Dolabella, Dainty, 
Dumnorix, Dodpoller, Daddy, Differential, Dumbie, 
Digamma, Dee, Duquessa, Dearthing, Dignity, Driscoll, 
Dido, Davos-platz, Dewankhas, Emerald, Evelyn, Elm- 
bank, Elberoni, Exe, Elleville, Eastwind, Esperance, 
Ethie, Enos, Florodora, Flapper, Frisquet, Flosager, 
Fiora, Fulmarno, Fortiter, Florence, Fusilier, Farina, 
Freda, Francis, Gabarou, Gooney-goop, Goldmine, Gem, 
Grosvenor, Gasco, Golden-girl, Gre 2s, Glevum, Golo, 
Griselda, Grimstone, Horsa, Herr-oil, Heath, Hiawatha, 
Hittite, Hemlock, Himalaya, Hopeiwin, Hadith, Hook, 
Hythe, Irene, Ignota, Ikansolvit, Ingovar, Jacko, Joker, 
Joblinski, January, Kamsin, Kathbaron, Kiwi, Kilkenny, 
Knot, Kamoral, Kands, Katchewan, Keepatit, Kid, Killie, 
Kempsey, Kilton, Keys, Ked, Ko, Leep, Libussa, Lontos, 
Lostwithiel, Leirum, Lady-bower, Lookitout, Lux, Lovey- 
mary, Louth, Louise, Lengthington, Larola, Liskinbwee, 
Lhasa, Macaudax, Mifflewax, Mars, Mamouna, Mono- 
zite, Marlburian, Manor, Max, Minorca, Magglekind, 
Moremie, Massareene, Mon, Margot, Mahtal, Minamie, 
Magpie, Mascotte, M. L. H., Moira, Marion, Mereworth, 
Mour.no, Maremina, Mummer, My-eye, Mia, Miss-ethel, 
Milton, Novara, No-trumps, Nimble, Nacnud, Ninny, 
Nibs, Nidma, Nitram, Nedals, Norbreck, Omar, Oswy, 
Ohto, Oak, Olea, Owen, Old-breconian, Odnil, Owlet, 
Peeroot, Park, Peace, Parciau, Penwiper, Pom-pom, 
Plums, Paris. Petite, Pongo, Pegasus, Pop-hen, Pee- 
beege, Passbaker, Pixie, Pluto, Penguin, Pongkyle, 
Primavera, Quack-quack, Roma, Reindeer, Rekerki, 


*Ronpu, Rough, Roy, Reldas, Splendide, Swiftsure, She- 


ward, Simonstree, Sandow, Safie, Spin, Seastar, Skerry, 
Starlight, Sunnybrook, Sa, Sweetbells, She, Sherkholmes, 
Smef, Salmon, Seesaw, Saskerre, Scraps, Square, Snipe, 
Siffleuse, Stopher, Sturford, Storey, St. Andrew, Tidy- 
hero, Titipu, Tina, Telephcne, Towser, Tadcaster, Truth, 
Tiballak, Tamworth, Tipulted, Twin, Taffy, Tussock, 
Three-tricks, Tobias-john, Talfourd, Timbuctoo, Troloss, 
Tacitus, Teufel, Trix-B, Usher, Umballa, Unsterbel, 
U. B.C., Variag, Victor, Vix, Verax, Wyst, Waxsteed, 
Wayfoong, Wicwaka, Wynell, Wagstaff, Waterside, 
Wotherspoon, Whare-hou, Whip-poor- will, Widow-twigg, 
Whereisit, Wild-violet, Walton, Winifred, Whiffle-hard, 
Workitout, Wontgo, Weel, We-two, Waver, Wasp, 
Wieldfood, Wistahs, Wizard, X.X., Xerxes, Yasmar, 
Yma, Yoko, Yellow, Zwanzig, Zou-zou, Zwei. 


Ir ‘‘ Twin” and ‘ Alif’’ look more carefully at the list 
of correct solvers of No, 1 they will see their names there ; 
“Kempsey ” likewise, but this pseudonym is so illegibly 
written that the Acrostic Editor does not know which letter 
it begins with, and has made a ‘‘ shot.” 

The Acrostic Editor calls general attention to Rule 7. 

The Acrostic Editor is not sure of ‘ Altanower."". The 
answer comes from Aberdeenshire, but the pseudonym is 
partly illegible, 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


2,000- mile Parts Test. — The 2,000- 
mile run on a 15-h.p. Napier, undertaken 
with success by Mr. Cecil Edge, was not a 
mere reliability run in the ordinary sense. 
It was undertaken as a special test under very 
severe road and weather conditions of the 
new-type Napier ignition and the novel 
system of building up cylinders with copper 
jacket formed by an electrical process. The 
accomplishment of 2,000 miles in something 
over a hundred hours is a feather in the 
cap of British motor-building, but Mr. Edge 
has destroyed the value of the run by the 
omission of an official observer in the car. 
We are not told what tyres were used, but 
considerable delay was caused by these. The 
Napier car on several special occasions has 
been unfortunate in its tyre choice. The 
establishment of a Michelin tyre factory in 
London will cause the British tyremaker to 
buck up. Incidentally it 
will materially ‘cut ” 
tyre prices, and this is 
badly needed. 


Non-skids as Run- 
ning Cost-savers. —The 
non-skid device is in its 
infancy. Many of its 
side-issue functions are 
an unknown quantity. 
The recent trials in this 
country and in France 
seem to prove that the 
best types of anti-skid 
device reduce tyre punc- 
tures and save the 
rubber threads. Con- 
sidering that the upkeep 
of pneumatic tyres in 
itself equals all the other 
items of the running cost 
of a car the non-skid on 
this count alone justifies 
‘its existence. With most 
of the anti-skid patents 
a larger-sized tyre should 
be used to obviate the 
undue heating at high 
speeds of the inner 
tube. The difference is 
that a go-mm. ordinary 
pneumatic may be re- 
placed by a 105-mm. 
non-skid tyre. Non- 
skid appliances decrease 
the speed of a car only 
by one mile in sixty, 
and their present somewhat high price will 
soon be lessened by competition and a large 
demand. 


Go and See Them.—The London Motor 
Garage Company, Ltd., of 33-37, Wardour 
Street, W., has at the present time the largest 
stock of 18 and 60 h.p. Mercédés cars ever 
shown in London. This company, in addition 
to undertaking the sale of the ever-popular 
Pipe car which has been entered for the 
Glasgow to London non-stop run on May 
19, has lately been appointed to the sole 
agency of the celebrated Charron, Girardot, 
and Voigt car, so that their showrooms com- 
prise a very typical exhibit of three leading 
types of car, and any other make can be 
obtained at short notice on very favourable 
terms. 


The Motorina and her Hats.—A well- 
known chauffeuse writes asking me where 
the most cc motor hats for ladies may be 
bought. I have strongly recommended her 
to go to Scott’s of 1, Old Bond Street, 
Piccadilly, and Ernest of 185, Regent Street, at 
both of which smart millinery centres a most 
charming and chic collection of spring hats 
suited to motor wear are now on view. 


Gordon Bennett Team.—By the time this 
appears the Gordon Bennett racers will have 
been put through their paces in the Isle of 
Man eliminating trials. No more severe test 
of their speeding and hill-climbing capacity 
could have been set than is comprised in the 
Manx circuit. The cars which come out of 
the contest with flying colours should give a 
‘good account of themselves on the Taunus 
course on June 17. 


THE 2,000-MILE NON-STOP RUN 


Mr. Cecil Edge on his arrival at John o’ Groats on his 15-h.p. Napier car 


A Carburetter Competition.—The Auto- 
mobile Club of France is arranging on May 16, 
as last year, a most useful set of tests and 
trials of carburetters. New types are always 
being brought out, and great variety of view 
exists as to the best pattern. Therefore some 
practical tests and a consensus of expert 
opinion on the ideal carburetter are very 
timely. 


The Khedive’s Car.—The 16-h.p. Clément 
of the Khedive of Egypt has been fitted with 
an ideal closed-in Pullman car in miniature, 
electric-lighted, with two side entrances and a 
solid silver toilet service hidden away beneath 
the driver’s seat. The Khedive’s coat of arins 
is emblazoned on the side panels, and the 
car is painted dark blue and picked out with 
gold. 
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Road or Sea Racing.—It is suggested 
that with the spread of forty-mile-an-hour 
motor boats the desire for road racing on cars 
will die down as being too dangerous, and 
that the speed contests in motor-power of the 
future will be held at sea. By the way, a 
mixed handicap motor-launch race from Kew 
Bridge to Erith has been arranged and will 
probably take place on May 28. This is 
the first reliability motor-boat trial which has 
taken place on British waters. 


Racing Men and Insurance Premiums.— 
Some of the drivers in the Gordon Bennett 
eliminating trials have taken out huge in- 
surance policies, one in particular having 
effected an insurance for £50,000 in case of 
his death. In fact, the General Accident 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., of 13, Pall Mall, 
S,W., has been besieged by would-be racing 
insurers. This company 
makes special and most 
favourable terms for 
motorists, and conse- 
quently does a big busi- 
ness with car-owners. 


Summer Classes for 
Chanffeurs.—In view of 
some criticisms offered 
recently on this page as 
to the limited facilities 
offered to the British 
chauffeur by London 
educational authorities, 
- we are very glad to note 
that the Battersea Poly- 
technic’s admirable train- 
ing courses for motor 
_drivers are to be supple- 
“hiented by a_ special 
summer class for twenty- 
eight pupils. But in view 
of the invasion of the 
motor-driving in- 
dustry by the 
skilled foreign me- 
chanic the Batter- 
sea Polytechnic 
might with advan- 
tage arrange to 
train 200 or 300 
pupils at one time. 


The  Chauf- 
feur and his 
Cigarette. — The 
average chauf- 
feur does not realise that he is a servant. 
Grooms and coachmen_ cultivate good 


‘manners and a respectful demeanour; the 


chauffeur is apt to be a free-and-easy per- 
son. Whilst waiting for his master outside a 
friend’s house he smokes cigarettes and some- 
times a clay pipe. Car-owners have only 
themselves to blame for this familiarity and 
assurance. The chauffeur can easily be put 
in his place as a man servant who must 
conform to the conventions and respectfulness 
of the servants’ hall. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT—C. Y. B. 


Tue Litrie Giant.—In answer to your question as 
to where the efficient chain protector mentioned in our 
issue of April 20 can be procured, I have pleasure in 
referring you to the Pick Motor Company, Stamford, 
which owns the patent. 


THE TATLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


aE: gloomy precincts of the law courts have recently been 
cheered by the frivolities of feminine dress, and the 
‘judicial humorist” immortalised by Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
has found opportunity for awakening facile laughter. One 
is tempted in chronicling the proceedings to adapt the 
classic description in Alice in Wonderland. ‘‘ Did the dress 
fit you?” a counsel might ask. ‘‘ No, and I was very 
angry with Madame Sylphine” (the modiste for Smith) 
“about it,” the fair, or unfair, defendant might answer, 
*T see,’ the learned judge would interrupt, “‘she didn’t 
give you a fit, so you gave her fits.’ A pause. ‘“It’sa 
pun,” roars the judge. Instantly the court is convulsed 


with laughter. Ce n'est pas plus malin que ca. 
B" while the obitey dicta (which is Latin for ‘“ gags”’) of 
the learned judge may be passed over, as a rule, with 
a pitying smile and a wish that the Lord Chamberlain 
would save the legal comedians from themselves by a 
‘‘ private and confidential’ circular, the facts of the recent 
trial, “Vaffaire des 28” as the French would probably 
term it, are of serious moment to many of us. It has come 
to pass that a lady already furnished with eight-and-twenty 
blouses in a year and a half proceeds to order eight more, 
and it is contended that these articles are to be regarded as 
necessaries. 


if is impossible not to sympathise with the ill fortune of 
the eminent firm that lost the case—a: firm whose 
blended names entwine subtle associations of Lohengrin 
and Lucia di Lammermooy—but yet those of us who are 
husbands, or may yet become such, must rejoice even 
while we wipe away the sympathetic tear. What should 
we have done if our marriage vows had obliged us not only 
to pay tor the wife of our bosom but for the twenty-eight 
or thirty-six blouses of her bosom? Would not the most 
generous of us have resorted to drink or to the devious 


methods of a private detective agency ? 
Bo it is impossible to deny that there is a certain amount 
of justification, more than appears to the uninitiated, 
in the contention of the eminent firm, so rudely rebuffed by 
the jury amid coruscations from the bench. Twenty-eight 
blouses, though excessive, do not appear wildly extravagant 
to one who has studied the blouse scientifically. The article 
of feminine dress known by that name is, in fact, an impostor. 
It has gained an entrance into custom on false pretences of 
economy. When blouses became general a few years ago 
we were told (we who are or may soon be husbands) that 
they would give all the variety and charm of a new dress at 
a third of the cost. A lady with two serviceable skirts and 
half-a-dozen assorted blouses would be the equal of the 
purse-proud heiress with six complete gowns, and the blouses 
could be bought ready-made for trifling sums and would 
wash, and wear, and dye, and revive perennially fresh and 
smart. 


ome men believed these false prophecies and furnished 
their wives with liberal outfits of blouses. At first 

it may be the new fashion effected slight economies. But 
dressmakers and milliners, accomplices of extravagance, 
soon recovered their past gains with interest. The blouse 
became more and more elaborate and at the same time 
more flimsy. Its cost increased, while it became obvious 
madness to dream of washing, dyeing, or refreshing it in any 
way. The ready-made variety, while it mounted up by 
guineas in price, was as unsubstantial as a bubble. All 
“smart ’’ blouses were made to fasten at the back, but the 
word, “ fasten,’”’ was a bitter irony. Ridiculous little buttons, 
hanging on by a thread, were supposed to fit into flimsy 
buttonholes much too large for them. The buttoning of 
such contrivances was a labour of Sisyphus; as the middle 
button was fastened the top gaped; as the top was united 
the middle yawned again. Even when all the buttons held, 
for an instant and bya miracle, the fastenings set at the 
extreme edge of the material by the grasping avarice of the 
manufacturer left torpedo-shaped intervals between them. 


Pins were necessary, and yet again pins. 
| ooks and eyes, when employed, were equally derisory. 
The eyes indeed were no eyes, but futile and elusive 


loops of silk lurking in the trimming of the blouse, and 
hardly to be distinguished from their environment. It was as 
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hard to catch them as to hit a Boer in the late war. The 
hook was plunged into what had all the appearance of its 
proper loop, and when released drew out its flimsy tether 
and revealed a gap in the pattern of the decoration of the 
blouse. Sometimes, too, the right loop pulled away as if 
it had been part of the trimming. The result was again 


an unstable equilibrium effected by pins. 
yan garment fastened in this precarious and chaotic manner 
could not be expected to last. After one or two days 
wear the freshness of the elaborate front was dimmed, while 
not even pins could give confidence behind. Further, 
rapidly-changing fashions in blouses became the custom. 
In a week or two the three F’s of the blouse—freshness, 
fashion, and fastening—were irretrievably damaged. The 
only remedy was another blouse. The cost being less than 
that of a new dress passed almost without protest at first, 
but the frequent recurrence of the item must have aroused 
suspicions. Now the husband has come to know that 
blouses are, so to speak, the Satan of extravagance 
masquerading as an angel of economy. A blouse is cheaper 
than a dress, but one dress outwears several blouses, and 
there is something to show for it. The only tangible, or at 
least practicable, relic of a series of blouses is too often the 
skirt that was the steady companion of their irresponsible and 


flimsy frivolity. 
is has been remarked of Napoleon and Wellington that it 
is strange that the two greatest generals of their time— 
both, too, careful in attention to det: ils—should have neither 
invented nor appreciated any improvement in the weapons 
of their soldiers, though the percussion cap was just becom- 
ing evolved in their time and the rifle was in use. Cortez 
had won Mexico with breech-loading cannon, but the wars 
of the Revolution were all foug!t with the weapons of the 
Spanish Succession. But a similar criticism may be passed 
on the women who conquer more or less extensively in the 
field of attraction. Which of them will invent or encourage 
manufacturers to invent some simple mechanical contrivance 
for fastening dresses or blouses at the back with reasonable 
ease and some security against parting? Which of them 
will even insist on the blouse being made with sufficient 
overlapping to render a gap in the fastenings not pamfully 
obvious? They look only on the radiant front of the 
garment with the mysterious hints of its “‘ insertion” and 
the elaborate intricacies of its embroidery; they do not 
reflect that only a pin stands between them and ridicule. 


apse is unfortunately the history of all well-meant reforms, 

especially on the economic side. Religion and politics 
are full of these good customs that corrupt the world, as 
Tennyson said. A prophet promotes cleanliness by pre- 
scribing ceremonial ablutions, and his followers, lacking 
water, wash their hands in dust and are satisfied. Sump- 
tuary laws are evaded, or their letter is made to permit 
greater extravagance than before. A simplification of legal 
procedure is made the excuse for piling up documents, each 
with its fee. Usurers, forbidden to take 20 per cent. by 
law, take 40 in secret. The blouse is no exception to this 
unlucky law of deterioration. Planned originally to give 
variety and freshness at a smaller cost, it has resulted 
in increasing extravagance. Blouses singly may seem 
economical, but collectively they may spell ruin. It is time 
for us to show that we see through this imposture. 


“ Give me a blouse,” says the pleading wife 


And the husband answers, ‘‘ Yes,’” 
For he dreaded a fearful, tearful strife, 
And he thought she would want a dress, 


“Give me a blouse,” she asks again. 


Says he, ‘ You had one last week.” 
“Oh, I can’t wear that, it was out in the sain, 
And the style of it isn’t chic.” 


“Give me a blouse,” in a week or so. 
Says he, “ Why you have a lot!” 

‘I have worn them all at the Browns’, you know, 
And they’ll think that is all I’ve got!” 


And the man’s mind yields to the woman’s wit 
And his purse to the woman’s ruse, 

Till she has a blouse that does not fit 
And he has a fit of the blues. 
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Or of the earliest arrivals that evening 

was Mr. Dutch Daly, who, as if to 
justify his front name, now talks in the 
Breitmann dialect instead of in diluted 
Amurrican. As usual he was brimming 
over with good stories, and when he had run 
through the list he stood back a little as it were 
and let his concertina have the floor. Mr. Daly 
takes this prosaic weapon with both hands 
and wrestles with it in Grzeco-Roman style 
with the view of squeezing harmony out of it. 
I forget the names of the pieces he played, 
but I know they were quite superior things, 
and to judge by the applause they were re- 
markably well rendered. My ideas of music 
are a little raw and fresh, but I have learned 
by long experience to tell from the move- 
ment of the crowd when the applause ought 
to come in, and as things go nowadays that 
is a very fair musical education. 


Mes Nellie Wallace is a lady of superior 

talents. I expect to hear more of 
her. It may be that in ordinary attire Miss 
Wallace is a dream of pink loveliness, but her 
appearance on the stage is not a thing of 
beauty. The remarkable point about the 
lady is her large and distinguished sense of 
humour, which, if the scandalous are to be 
believed, is a faculty not usually included in 
the feminine 7éfertoire. Miss Wallace sang 


a.couple of uproariously funny songs that 
evening, and her “business” was merely an 
added excellence. 
astic encore she came down 


In response to an enthusi- 
to the foot- 


AT THE TIVOLI 


A" GEORGE, 
LASHWoop 


SoH. Seme, 


lights and said that although not much of a 
dancer she would have the honour of showing 
us a few steps if the audience would excuse 
her for a moment. She then left the stage 
and returned a moment later with a pair of 
carpenter’s steps, and thus fulfilled her pro- 
mise handsomely. 


M r. Harry Lauder is a braw, bonnie laddie, 

ye ken, and his wee bit sang aboot the 
lassie that was tickled and didna care ower 
muckle for the experienceis great fun, Aiblins 
ye’ve heard it yoursel’, It kept a’ the puir 
bodies in the house greetin’ wi’ laughter, and 
if the vernacular o’ the Hielans was nae sic a 
deeficult thing for a southerner to understand 
I fancy I would have been able to grasp all 
the jokes more completely. Mr. Lauder 
is, however, a genius of high mark, and I 
think it must be reckoned part of an ordinary 
person’s education to have heard him sing at 


least once. 
M" Harry Randall was in trouble. He 
had spent a clear fortnight at an in- 
different seaside boarding - house and had 
thinned down on the diet most alarmingly. 
At least so he assured us. Indeed, he invited 
us to observe the baggy appearance of his 
clothes, which was due to the fact that since 
he began to wear them a fortnight previously 
he had shrunk to practically nothing. He 
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said he could confidently recommend that 
boarding-house for people desiring to reduce 
their weight as there was nothing so good 
for adiposity as having to fight for your meals. 
A peculiarity of the boarding-house was the 
fact that the menu was printed in French, 
so you did not know that to-day’s dinner 
was a véchaugé of yesterday’s until you had 
begun to taste it. The difficulty of pronounc- 
ing unfamiliar foreign words was amusingly 
summed up in the protest that you had to 
make an ugly face in order to pronounce the 
names of the dishes. 


ella and Bijou are a lady and gentleman 
whose arrival on the stage was pre- 
ceded by a loud report. Their appearance 
in the woolly garb of the motorist lends colour 
to their statement that their motor car has 
—not to put too fine a point on it—* bust.” 
The object of the turn is apparently to decide 
who is to blame for the untoward incident. 
The lady naturally blames the gentleman, 
while he on his side regards her as responsible 
for the trouble. By way of restoring peace 
Bijou promises that he will take Bella and her 
mother for a nice drive to-morrow, but Bella 
protests rather spitefully that his aim is to 
hurry back home afterwards and—draw their 
insurance money. A rather remarkable turn 
was that of the “ Australian Twin Andersons,” 
the twins being two young ladies with a skip- 
ping rope with which they performed some 
particularly clever dancing. 


mr 
HARRY 
LAUDER 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he amateur question is always with us, 
and an amateur seems to be as difficult 
to define as a gentleman. In the States,where 
they endeavour to draw a much sharper line 
between amateurs and professionals than is 
done in this country, the question has again 
been raised by the recent publication of 
the regulations for the American amateur 
championship. 


ape preliminary stroke competitions are to 
be extended to thirty-six holes, and this 
is declared by one critic to be a concession to 
professionalism. “ The true game of golf,” 
he says, ‘is an eighteen-hole match.” He 
clearly thinks that the strain of thirty-six holes 
is too much to ask of those who play the game 
in an amateur way. “Golf is a recreation for 
gentlemen,” he continues, “hard training, 
dieting, and the neglect of all other occupa- 
tions is for professionals, not for amateurs.” 


aypbere is much to be said for this point of 

view in regard to amateur championships 
and open competitions. It is evident that an 
amateur, no matter how good a player he may 
be, who is engaged at 
business all the week 
and only has Saturdays 
for practice has little 
chance in competitions 
against those who do 
nothing else except keep 
in training and practice. 
It would, of course, be 
quite impossible to define 
the limits of practice 
and training which an 
amateur should not ex- 
ceed, but to increase the 
severity of the amateur 
test of play so that it 
is in no sense removed 
from the professional 
seems rather a pity if 
the old distinction of 
class is to be maintained. 


Bre as it is the 

standard of play 
demanded before an 
amateur golfer is ad- 
mitted to be first class 
is altogether different to 
what it used to be, and 
is, in fact, little if anything removed from 
the professional standard. To be a “class” 
player in the amateur ranks nowadays 
means that you could give the old-fashioned 
“scratch”? amateur anything from a third to 
a half, and this is entirely the result of the 
much more serious and exclusive way in which 
many amateur golfers devote themselves to 
the game. The result is that the amateur 
championship and other important open 
amateur events are practically sure to be won 
by the class of amateur who is able to devote 
most of his time to practice and training, and 
the old-fashioned amateur who plays the game 
as a recreation has not a look in. 


This may be in the interest of the game in 

one sense as raising the standard of 
play, but it can hardly be said to be in the 
interest of amateur sport, which used to be, 
and properly regarded should be, the arena 
for talent as opposed to training. In this 


connection one recalls the story of Herbert 
Spencer, who engaged ina game at billiards 
with a stranger at his club. The stranger, 
after the philosopher had given a miss in 
baulk, scored a cannon and ran out game. 
‘CA certain amount of skill at a game,” said 
Spencer, “is admirable and praiseworthy, but 
proficiency such as you display, sir, is only 
evidence of a misspent youth.” 


fen innovation of which more will probably 

be heard is the handicapping of pro- 
fessional players. It has received the sanction 
of the Professional Golfers’ Association, and 
in their prize tournament at West Middlesex 
last week several of the players applied for 
and received handicaps. Hitherto one pro- 
fessional golfer has always been considered 
theoretically as good as another, and to pre- 
serve this tradition the professional class has 
gone on cheerfully all these years seeing the 
money prizes offered by clubs absorbed by 
two or three players. Even now the senti- 
ment is all against the innovation as a 
lowering of the professional’s dignity, but a 


GOLF 


The new links at Ragatz 


IN SWITZERLAND 


more equal distribution of the prize money 
among all grades of players which must result 
from the introduction of handicapping would 
be a benefit to the whole class and would 
certainly add much interest to professional 
matches. Handicapping would, of course, 
not be extended to the championship or the 
international match. 


our-ball matches and foursomes are now 
greatly in vogue, and although much 

has been written against them it may be 
doubted if they would have excited any hostile 
comment if they were only indulged in when 
the green is not crowded. The ordinary 
foursome is doubtless a much better game 
as it gives opportunities for combination, 
but men who can only spare one day a week 
for golf at least get more play and physical 
exercise out of a four-ball match, and that is 
not an unimportant consideration. But in 
itself the four-ball match is an excellent form 
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of golf, although, like every other good thing, 
it is liable to abuse. 
he question has arisen, What is the 

penalty if one of the partners in a four- 
ball match plays his partner’s ball instead of 
his own? There are no rules laid down for 
four-ball matches, but there seems to be no 
doubt, on the analogy of the rules for best- 
ball matches, that the penalty|(disqualification 
for that hole) only attaches to the individual 
player and not to his partner. 
@©= illustration this week gives further 

evidence of the spread of golf. It shows 
part of the fine new links which have just 
been opened at Ragatz in Switzerland in the 
midst of wonderful scenery. Ragatz is a 
delightful resort and is an easy journey from 
London. Leaving Charing Cross at 2.20 p.m. 
the traveller reaches Ragatz at 12.30 next day. 
A golf course has also recently been opened 
on the maidan at Rangoon in Burma under 
the shadow of the great Golden Pagoda. 


Hen eppody, was very pleased to see Harry 

Vardon looking so well and strong at 
the tournament of the 
Professional Golfers’ 
Association at West 
Middlesex last week. His 
first round was hardly 
up to his old form, but 
his second of 72 was 
quite up to sample, 
and clearly showed 
that his illness has 
not caused his hand 
to lose its cunning. In 
the nature of things it 
is only natural after a 
long and severe illness 
and sanatorium dieting 
that his physical con- 
dition should yet be 
somewhat ‘‘soft,” but 
there seems to be no 
doubt of the radical 
nature of his cure and 
that we shall see him 
defend his title at Sand- 
wich a month hence 
as [fit and in as good a 
condition as in previous 
years. 


he scores made at this tournament afford 
food for thought, and it is to be hoped 
may give pause to those who are possessed 
by the craze for lengthening courses. West 
Middlesex is a much shorter course than any 
of the championship courses, and with only 
one or two exceptions all the holes can be 
reached either from the tee or with a drive 
and aniron, The putting greens, moreover, 
were as nearly perfect as possible, yet the 
scores returned by the cracks were not one 
whit better than those made at the champion- 
ships. But the West Middlesex holes take a 
deal of play of a kind not demanded on the 
fashionable long-slogging links. You have to 
play for a point with your drive, andif you do 
not reach it or if you go crooked you are 
severely punished. The “sure” is of greater 
importance than the “ far” at West Middlesex, 
and of late greenmakers and players have 
been attaching more importance to strength 
than to skill. 
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North-country Manufactures.—The open- 
ing of the Bradford exhibition by the Princess 
of Wales last week has, I am fully persuaded, 
put not a few of our countrywomen right on 
a great many points. I have come across 
quite a number of my sex of late who until 
the fact was brought home to them-on the 
opening day were of opinion that our English- 
made silks and cloths were 
hardly worth looking at. There 
are others, too, I strongly suspect, 
who were entirely ignorant even 
of the fact that our north-country 
looms were capable of turning 
out silk and crépe de chine and 
alpacas at all until brought face 
to face with those exquisite 
examples which are now being 
shown “up north” to crowds of 
sightseers every day. One has 
only to see and handle them to 
discover how absolutely perfect 
they are in their way, while the 
fact that they find a ready sale 
in France and are adopted by 
the leading couturiéres in the 
‘feay city” is quite sufficient 
proof of their excellence from a 
modistic point of view, and it 
is an indisputabie fact that in 
America they have a readier 
sale by far than they have in 
England, which can hardly be 
said to redound to our credit 
either from a patriotic point of 
view or that of good sense. 
Probably, however, now that we 
have really learnt that the 
summum bonum of good 
material is to be found at 
our own doors and priced at 
the most moderate figures we shall make 
a point of securing it. We shall do well, 
too, to follow the example of the Princess 
of Wales, who not content with showing her 
warm interest in the manufactures of her 
country and the workers in the factories has 
ordered no fewer than four gowns made from 
north-country materials in addition to the 
charming toilette of grey faced cloth effec- 
tively braided in which she appeared at the 
opening ceremony. Her favourite colours 
—grey and heliotrope—are those chosen, 
one of the materials being the beautiful Par- 
meau cloth and another of silk estrella, also 
an exquisite crépe de chine. 


The Possibilities of Alpaca.—I am glad 
to see, too, that the Bradford exhibition has 
done much to bring to our notice the pos- 
sibilities of alpaca as applied to the latest 
styles. There is nothing which possesses 
more useful wearing qualities, and the smart- 
ness of some of the alpaca frocks at the 
exhibition are quite enough to tempt us to 
adopt them coz amore for morning wear. 
A brown and white check made with a 
little open coat and touches of orange velvet 
is a case in point, and in addition there was 
a pretty pale blue fancy alpaca made up with 
velvet to match and plaited blue braid. I 
noticed a lovely cloak for race wear in a biscuit 
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shade of alpaca lined through with satin to 
match and having a tight-fitting gz/et of cloth 
of gold edged with rose-pink velvet and some 
lovely broderie. 


The Craze for Lace.--The demand for 
lace has, I believe, never been greater than it 
is this season. Probably this is owing to the 


A SUMMER TOILETTE 


Of white spotted muslin trimmed with lace and frills of 


white glacé silk 


fact that two or three entirely different kinds 
of dentelle are used in the construction of the 
gown up to date and that there is actually 
no jstyle of material which the couturiére— 
indeed, the tailor as well—does not consider 
adapted to the introduction of lace in some 
form or other. The demand, too, is greatly 
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increased by the ubiquity of the lace ruffle 
or the entire lace #zanche which appears on so 
many of the season’s gowns. Real lace for 
summer gowns is far more ex évédence than 
it used to be a few years ago, and in the case 
of the new Jace shawls which will be worn 
with the lightest of summer gowns imitations 
are rather despised than otherwise, a genuine 
antique specimen of dentelle 
being a possession which is 
greatly coveted by the modern 
éligante. As a matter of 
fact, however, so cunning has 
the manufacturer become that 
it requires more than a 
moderate knowledge of lace 
to distinguish between the 
genuine specimen and the 
imitation nowadays, and I 
have seen some ‘‘ copies” of 
Mechlin, Irish, Brussels, and 
Cluny which might have 
deceived a connoisseur. 


A Mélange.—A beautiful 
gown which I examined 
recently in the showrooms of 
one of our great West-end 
firms was carried out in a 
mélange of Irish _ lace, 
Mechlin, Valenciennes, and 
some of the finest embroi- 
dered muslin work that 
modern time can_ produce. 
The gown itself was com- 
posed of the Mechlin with wide ez/7e- 
deux of Irish edged with tiny frills of 
Valenciennes, the muslin broderie being 
introduced as a flounce at the bottom 
with appligué circular motifs of 
Irish outlined with frills of Valen- 
ciennes. There were touches of blue 
velvet on the collar, while two rosettes 
of black tulle on the corsage caught 
with blue enamel buttons helped to 
relieve the uniform whiteness of the 
gown. Large lace hats with wide 
brims are also very much ex. évidence 
this year, and these areso elaborate in 
themselves, the lace being so varied 
and treated with so many tucks and 
frills, that very little supplementary 
trimming is required, a cluster of roses 
or a soft twist and bow of coloured satin 
ribbon providing all that is necessary, 


Eccentric Adornment. — One is 
always hearing of strange novelties 
nowadays, for we are all faddists in one 
way or another, and our ideas with 
regard to personal adornment are, to 
put it quite moderately, a trifle startling 
at times. One of the latest fancies, 
which owes its origin to a French 
“maman,” whose pride in her firstborn 
is calculated to carry her to any lengths, 
is a gold ring set with baby’s dents de /ait, 
each tooth being filed down to look like 
a little pearl, while inside the ring his 
name, the date of his birth, and the appear- 
ance of his first tooth were duly registc red. 
Naturally the number of the teeth was strictly 
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limited, but the effect when the ring was com- 
plete was such as to puzzle all the friends and 
relatives of the honoured infant until let into 


BLOUSE OF SPOTTED VOILE WITH LACE 
BANDS 


the secret, and the example of the enterprising 
lady has been imitated with enthusiasm. It is 
not really a “new” idea, for I have heard of 
mothers before who have worn their children’s 
teeth as bracelets and neécklets, and as a 
matter of fact between a darogue pearl and a 
child’s milk tooth the resemblance is such that 
one might well mistake the one for the other. 
There is always a certain sadness to my mind 
in personal relics of this description when 
once they have outlived the youth or child- 
hood of the object. In the days when Engel- 
hart painted his wonderful miniatures—which 
have never been surpassed by succeeding 
generations—a fashionable fancy of the time 
was to supplement the picture with a plait of 
the sitter’s hair twined round the outside of the 
picture. I have seen a miniature portrait of a 
beautiful girl dressed in the dainty quaintness 
of an old-fashioned muslin gown, her laughing 
little pink and white face bright with arch con- 
sciousness of youth and beauty, the picture 
surrounded by a plait of faded grey hair. One 
could have thought with retrospective equa- 
nimity of the charming little lady as ‘belonging 
absolutely to the past, but there was an in- 
finite pathos in the idea that the bright brown 
hair had faded and the lovely skin grown 
lined and wan with the advent of old age. I 
experienced exactly the same sensation a 
year or two ago in a modern drawing-room 
where the only article on a little satinwood 
occasional table was a massive silver frame 
which contained, in lieu of some chubby baby 
face, a single curl of golden hair as soft as 


spun silk, which had been tenderly twined © 


into a veritable love-lock. 


Millinery and Fruit.—It is astonishing 
how great is the vogue for fruit as applied 
to millinery this summer. As a rule by 
the time May is well advanced we have 


discarded fruit altogether in favour of flowers, 


but this season such is by no means the 
case. Cherries are first in favour, and I 
examined a charming form of head-gear 
a day or two ago in the shape of a great 
Directoire hat of golden-brown straw, the 
high crown surrounded with little flat bows of 
cerise velvet set side by side all round to form 
a kind of wreath, while below a series of tiny 
clusters of rosy cherries, three. in a bunch, set 
in a bed of red leaves to match the velvet, 
were to be seen. The under brim of the hat was 
composed of a mass of tiny gathered pin tucks 
alternating with a wide rucked band of cerise 
velvet, and the whole represented one of the most 
becoming forms of head-gear I have yet seen. 
Then for morning wear there are red canotiers 
trimmed with clusters of brown cherries, 
the scheme of colour being reversed, 
and in some instances the cherries are 
separated from their leaves and form 
an edging to the ribbon or even to 
the crown of the chapeau, two or three 


WHITE SERGE CORSAGE TRIMMED WITH 
WIDE GREEN AND WHITE BRAID 


different colours being introduced into the 
fruit, which like everything else is sub- 
jected to a process of shading. A pretty 
demt-canotiey worn by a smart French- 
woman was carried out in cornflower-blue 
chip and trimmed with dark blue taffetas and 
a bunch of little apples with Jeaves at the left 
side, and another hat in the same genre 
which took my fancy immensely from its 
simplicity and undoubted smartness was of 
light green straw, the only trimming being a 
series of little clusters of water-green and 
white currants and a bow of green velvet 
under the brim at the back, 


A Notable Opportunity.—A great deal of 
interest has been aroused by the sale of Hel- 
bronnen’s stock now proceeding at 21, Wig- 
more Street. As a matter of fact the business 
in church and art embroidery, needlework, and 
fabrics, as well as ecclesiastical and other fur- 
niture and wools, silks, and patterns for private 
work—and which for more than half a century 
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has been carried on first in Oxford Street and 
afterwards at 106, New Bond Street—has been 
purchased by Debenham and Freebody and 
transferred to newly-acquired premises at 21, 
Wigmore Street, adjacent to their own, where 
it will be conducted on the old lines and as 
an entirely separate business. It would be 
impossible for me to give anything approach- 
ing an adequate idea of the items to be dis- 
posed of, the accumulation of stock actually 
amounting at selling price to about £20,000, 
It represents, however, such an opportunity 
which, to quote the words of the song, “ may 
not occur again,” the reductions being quite 
in the nature of a sensation. For instance, 
just to mention one or two, there are cushion 
squares announced with material slightly 
soiled, and screen panels, many at less 
than one-quarter Helbronnen’s prices, tapestry 
which has come down from £1 5s. to Ios. 6d., 
scarlet cloth at 2s. 6d, per yard (former price 
Ios. 6d.), brocade reduced from £2 2s. to 
41 1s., an old-pattern elbow chair-frame which 
was originally priced at £2 12s. 6d. and is 
now to be procured for the nominal figure of 
Ios. 6d., an easy chair in green morocco 
which is offered at half-price, and other items 
too numerous to mention. 


A Household Condiment.—Just a word or 
two for the benefit of the housekeeper on the 
subject of a capital table condiment with 
which I have recently made acquaintance. 
It is the new Indian table sauce which goes 
by the name of ‘fWaw-Waw,” and which 
besides being exceedingly palatable aids and 
stimulates the digestive organs. I might 
mention that it is now to be found in the 
dining hall of the House of Commons as 
well as several of the West-end clubs and 
some of the leading restaurants, while it is 
the only sauce of the kind to be used at the 
forthcoming Italian. Exhibition at LEarl’s 
Court. It can be obtained at any grocer’s, or 


_ from Waw-Waw, Ltd., 1, Felix Street, West- 
DELAMIRA. 


minster Bridge Road, S.E. 


BLOUSE OF FLOWERED DELAINE TRIMMED 
WITH SATIN RIBBON 


